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DIETARY FOR BRAIN-WORKERS. 
JULIET CORSON, 

ATEXT to sanitary habits, the ease with which the mechanical 
AX labor of writing can be performed is important to persons 
ngaged in intellectual occupations. 

but others find it desirable to transcribe their own thoughts. To 
write at a small, low, ov inconvenient desk, or sitting on an un- 
comfortable chair, is to put a premium on defective work—to 
start handicapped in a pursuit the success of which demands that 
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every faculty shall 
put forth its ef- 
forts with the least 
possible strain. 
The result can 
easily be tested 
by writing—think- 
ing simultaneous- 
ly—at an ordinary 
desk for a given 
time, and then for 
an equal period 
varying the posi- 
tion by working 
alternately lean- 
ing back in the 
writing chair and 
at a high desk, 
standing or seated 
on a high stool: 
the relative value 
of the work ac 
complished by the 
varied method will 
be marked. A 
writer should al 
Ways OCCUDYV a pt t 
fectly comfortable 
chair, not as a 
question of ease, 
but of health; it 
is well known that 
some of the most 
annoying and pain 
ful physical  ail- 
ments are caused 
by the constant 
use of hard chairs 
or wooden stools 
Let a writer occu- 
py a chair which 
will admit of lean- 
ing back ata rest- 
fulangle when the 
consultation of a 
work of reference 
allows a moment- 
ary physical re- 
laxation; or let 
him use a lit- 
tle shelf hinged 
against the right 
arm of his chair, 
or a large port- 
folio which can be 
balanced equally 
upon the edge of 
the desk and the 
arm of the chair, 
and then decide as 
to the advantage 
of these restful 
positions. Much 
personal comfort 
has been secured 
by these devices. 
But let the desk 
and chair be per- 
fection, there can 
be but little com- 
fort or satisfaction 
in working if what 
Schiff calls “a 
long discussion” is 
going on between 
the writer and his 
last meal. He has 
neither time nor 
strength to waste 
so; his food should 
always combine 
nutriment with di- 
gestibility. The 
substitution of 
phosphatic or so- 
called “brain and 
nerve foods” for 
a well-chosen and 
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varied diet is much to be reprobated ; however excellent these 
preparations may be as adjuncts, a man might as reasonably expect 
to work indefinitely upon the stimulation of alcohol as to live upon 


The use of food actually containing phosphorus at one time bid 
fair to become general among brain-workers, but chemical investi 
gation shows that the amount of phosphorus eliminated from the 
system bears no relation to the expenditure of thought. That 
phosphorus is required for the healthy operation of the bodily 
functions is undoubted, but equally so are all the other 


them without their necessary supplement of a regular nutritious diet. when 
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or rather nutritious 


and digestible, 
should be the food, 
bee i1use the more 
actively and pet 
ently the mind 
is employed in ab 





stract thought, the 


The e tl ‘ body 
needs an ample 
pply of nutri- 
ment which can 
! ‘ ly digested 
1 issimilated 


remembered that 
variety in food fa- 
vors digestion, A 
good variety con- 
sists of succulent 
vegetables, fruit, 








Mik, eggs, game, 
poultt beef t d 
mutt oysters, 
red-biooded fish, 
light puddings 
made of milk and 
eggs, and some 
delicate 
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be taken at regu 
lar intervals, and 
in such quantity 
as seems desir 
able; the sensa- 
tion ol 
should never be 
permitted to reach 
the point of dis 
comlort. 

In fair average 
health the greater 
proportion of nour- 
iwhment should be 


taken before even- 


ing; if possible, 
before two o'clock 
in the afternoon 
Ordinarily no food 
is consumed it 


night, and then the 


sue akes place 
fron the hutri 
ment stored in t 

blood. The vita 
} ywers a lowest 


about four o'clock 


in the morning, 
nd ih I mn 
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ment, and yuld 
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fa should co 
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ed beef, mutton, 
birds, or chicken, 
or medium soft- 
boiled eggs or an 
omelet, with some 
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sort of cooked c« 


real, such as oat 
meal, hominy, or 
Indian 
baked or 


me al, or 
stewed 
potatoes, toast or 
stale bread, some 


fresh, baked, or 
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stewed fruit, and some coffee, chocolate, or cocoa. 
Tea is not as good a breakfast drink as coffee, 
especially that made with milk, called café au 
lait; unless used with milk and sugar, tea and 
coffee are chiefly stimulant in their effects. The 
use of stimulants and stimulating food, from tea 
and coffee to pure alcohol, is a subject weil 
worthy the attention of any brain-worker who 
wants to be always at his working best. It will be 
treated later; here it will suffice to say that the 
most beneficial stimulants seem to be light wines 
at dinner, and the least desirable strong spirits at 
any time. A good choice of dinner viands can 
be made from clear soup, or a light purée with 
milk or cream; fresh fish, and roast game or 
poultry, or roast beef or mutton; one or two 
good vegetables, and a vegetable salad or celery ; 
a light pudding, if it is liked, and a little very 
good cheese, and a small cup of coffee without 
milk. The soup should be preferably clear and 
hot; a small quantity of it at the beginning of a 
dinner gives a tired, hungry man an almost im- 
mediate sense of comfort and restoration ; all its 
elements are in the best condition for speedy ab- 
sorption, and its assimilation begins as soon as it 
enters the stomach. The tea, taken about six 
o'clock, should include such light digestible dishes 
as toast, or not very fresh bread, oysters, sweet- 
breads, small birds broiled, rice, stewed fruit, milk 
or cream, and, if desired, a little broiled bacon 
as a relish; the last-named article is a favorite 
English food in impaired digestion. 

When a sedentary life is the cause of dyspep- 
sia, the diet should be very digestible and nutri- 
tious; the frequent use of small quantities of 
warm animal food, such as beef, mutton, poultry, 
and small game, often mitigates the disease; the 
judicious use of condiments is desirable, for most 
of them are valuable stomachics, ‘as will be indi- 
cated hereafter. To balance any deficiency of 
nutriment arising from diminution in the quantity 
of food, a cup of hot milk or weak chocolate may 
be taken on rising; an egg beaten in a glass of 
wine between breakfast and dinner; and a cup of 
warm broth or milk, or a glass of wine and a few 
crackers, before retiring. When the dyspepsia 
is so pronounced as to demand an absolute 
change of diet, it should be made under the di- 
rection of a physician who understands the con- 
stitution of the invalid. Often a distaste for 
food, amounting to more than a temporary loss of 
appetite, attends sedentary pursuits; if, in such 
case, proper exercise, fresh air, and delicacy in 
the preparation of food do not restore the tone 
of the system, a physician should be consulted. 

When a sedentary occupation causes apoplec- 
tic symptoms, medical advice should be sought 
without delay; the diet prescribed in such con- 
ditions would probably be composed of lean beef 
and mutton, game, the succulent vegetables, and 
stale bread or toast; stimulants would be em- 
ployed with great caution, or entirely forbidden ; 
open-air exercise would be advised, and free re- 
spiration and perspiration promoted. 
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Published November 20, contains a pleasing vari- 
ety of stories and sketches Toge ther with Chapter 
VI. of the serial story, “ The Lost City,” by Davi 
Ker, we have “Robin Adair,” a thrilling story of 
the sea, by Frank H. CONVERSE ; 


“OUR OLD-FASHIONED PARTIES,” 


a charming sketch of society as it was among the 
little Solk twenty years ago, by Lucey ©. Luiz ; an 
article on “ Our Pet Pussy Cats”; and a mvs: 
humorous sketch, entitled “ Art Among the Rose- 
woods,” by Wane WHipPPLr. 

Among the artists represented in this number 
are T. pe Tuutsrrur, Harry Cuase, Jessme Cur- 
71s Sueruern, and W. L. Sueprarp. 

Special attention may be called to 


“A VICTIM TO SCIENCE,” 
a comic poem, written and illustrated by Howarp 
Prix, and one of the very popular series of humor- 


ous pages, by the same author and artist, now run- 
ning in Harper’s Youne Prope. 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $1.50 rer YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Propie 





(ae A Brrurantty Iciestrarep E:enr-pace 
SupPLeMentT, containing notices of Holiday Books 
and other interesting matter, will be published 
gratuitously with the next Number of Harpsr’s 
Bazar. 


ILLIBERALITY AND THE 
TURK. 

T is not a little pathetic to see the strug- 
gle of the majority of our young women 
for an education beyond the point furnished 
by the ordinary schools for girls, especially 
in places remote from cities and their op- 
portunities. In such places, indeed, even 
for the simple “academy” education, or a 
mere term or two of it, great privations are 
encountered, hard work is done by the in- 
dividual concerned, and a whole family join 
in self-abnegations that are as ennobling 
as learning is, in order that the bills of 








the member going away to school may be 
promptly and honorably met. And the girl 
going away to board in some widow’s house, 
in an attic room, shared, it is more than like- 
ly, by a stranger, wears rustic garments of 
antique style and make, has no outside in- 
dulgences, endures a host of petty mortifi- 
cations which are no less hard to bear be- 
cause she knows they are petty, and that 
it is beneath her to réceive suffering from 
them, and does it all bravely for the sake 
of her great object, and never lets them 
know at home one pin’s-prick of her trou- 
bles. But when it comes to getting more 
extensive educational facilities than the 
“academy” affords, the people at home can 
give but little help, for all their pride and 
love and willingness, and the business de- 
volves more exclusively upon the student 
herself, who is obliged then to help herself 
in every way she can, and it is not an un- 
common thing to find her sewing, nursing, 
working for hire in almost any capacity 
and at anything she can find, during the 
period of her vacations, and even in the 
time of the college terms, in order to get 
the means to carry on her studies. We 
have known of cases where young stn- 
dents sold their long hair for what it would 
bring to help themselves along, and others 
where they lived on crackers, and lay in 
bed of a winter’s day, studying their books 
beneath the blankets, to save a fire, and 
others where they waited all summer long 
upon hotel tables or in the sleeping halls, 
hoarding their wages for the winter’s cam- 
paign at books again. A clergyman who 
is connected with a modern university 
where women are allowed on equal terms 
with men stated recently in a sermon that 
two of the young women of the college had 
paid their way through the course by doing 
in the evening the washing and ironing of 
several families, refusing to borrow money 
that would have been gladly lent them at 
the late day in which their need was dis- 
covered. 

In justice to the intention of the original 
founders of many of our larger institutions 
of learning, it may not be possible for those 
who administer the trust to admit these 
struggling women to their full advantages, 
even were the question of the advisability 
of such a course considered by them to be 
fully settled in the formality. Perhaps 
they do all there is to be done in providing 
a course of study for these eager women, 
and having the examination papers sent to 
the colleges to be hall-marked by a diploma 
at the end. Certainly it is all the more to 
the credit of these young women, then, that 
despite the circumstance that those in an- 
thority will offer them no assistance, will 
not, or can not, help them by lecture or pro- 
fessor or class, or any of the collegiate meth- 
ods, will not lend a straw while they strug- 
gle in the current, but if they swim to shore 
will not hinder them from landing—that 
despite this circumstance they are not in 
the least discouraged; that in their city 
homes, or in their homes on the far skirts 
of the woods and prairies alike, they are 
bent over their books and problems with an 
earnestness that might often put the boat- 
ing and bat-balling young male collegians 
to shame. Indeed, it is a serious fact that 
you never see women, sufficiently intent 
upon an education to discipline themselves 
by such prescribed courses of study, ever re- 
lax into frivolous pursuits of pleasure of a 
nature as kindred and agreeable to their sex 
as athletic sports are to the other. For 
what women do in this way they do under 
so many discouragements that it is all like 
a hand-to-hand fight with fate, and partakes 
of the deadly earnestness and grip of such 
a struggle. It may be true that in many 
other occupations than that of the pursuit 
of knowledge they quite plainly show by 
neglect, indifference, or want of thorough- 
ness generally, as their critics have charged, 
that they have only taken up the occupa- 
tion till such time as they marry or do bet- 
ter; but in the task of acquiring an educa- 
tion the question of marrying does not ap- 
pear for decision or for hope, and is not to 
be acted upon. Because one marry one 
need not be a fool,and if one marry the 
education will be all the more valuable, and 
the work goes on to completion with un- 
abated vigor. There was a singular illus- 
tration of the intentness with which women 
work at their books, when they undertake 
to work at them at all with solid endeavor, in 
the reported remark of a Turkish pasha re- 
cently, apropos of our mission schools in his 
country: “When you say a girl has come 
back from the American Mission School, you 
should not say a girl has come, but a school!” 
As if every girl brought with her a whole 
schoolful of learning and will and trial and 
effort and success to be distributed among a 
world of harems, and a girl was worth a 
school. 

It is its own commentary upon our way 
of looking at such matters when a Turk ap- 
pears to appreciate the fact of education 
and its great consequences better than 





those do who have never felt its want in 
themselves, if they have ever had reason to 
realize its want in their wives and sisters, 
and is willing to bring into the immemorial 
seclusion of his harems, shut away from the 
light of the world since the days of the 
Prophet, a force that must rend all veils and 
break all fetters, since as the captive grows 
the fetter bursts—and education means 
only growth—an innovation greater among 
his institutions than any of the wildest ever 
proposed by the most radical and blatant 
of all the so-called reformers among the in- 
stitutions of our own race and land. “Out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings” is part of 
a text that we all have often had occasion 
to accept, but none of us ever expected to 
see more wisdom in a turbaned Turk than 
in modern professors of Christian learning. 
We wonder it has never occurred to those 
who object to helping these struggling 
young countrywomen to an education in 
the way they want it, to help them to quite 
as good a one in another way, and so to 
urge and secure the foundation of some 
great, powerful, and superb universities for 
their sole and separate use, differing in no 
respect whatever from the great universi- 
ties already established, except that they 
shall be for the sole and separate use of 
these struggling young women. 





GOOD AND BAD SOCIETY. 
ANY of our correspondents ask us to define 
M 


what is meant by the terms “ good society” 
and “bad society.” They say that they read in 
the newspapers of the “good society” in New 
York and Washington and Newport, and that it 
is a record of drunkenness, flirtation, bad man- 
ners, and gossip, backbiting, divorce, and slan- 
der. They read that the fashionable people at 
popular resorts commit all sorts of vulgarities, 
such as talking aloud at the opera, and disturbing 
one’s neighbors; that young men go to a dinner, 
get drunk, and break glasses ; and one ingenuous 
young girl remarks, “ We do not call that good 
society in Atalanta.” 

Such a letter might have been written to that 
careful chronicler of “ good society” in the days 
of Charles IL, old Pepys of courtly fame. The 
young maiden of Hertfordshire, far from the 
court, might well have thought of Rochester and 
such “gay sparks,” and the ladies who threw 
glasses of wine at them, as not altogether well- 
bred, nor entitled to admission into “ good soci- 
ety.” We can not blame her. 

It is the old story. Where, too, as in our land, 
pleasure and luxury rule a certain set who have 
had no tradition of good manners, the contradic- 
tion in terms is the more apparent. An outside 
polish even is wanting, as, for instance, no such 
overt vulgarity of manners, it may be assumed, 
as talking aloud at the opera, will ever be en- 
dured in London, because there a powerful class 
of really well-born and well-bred people will hiss 
it down, and insist on the quiet which music, of 
all other things, demands. That is what we mean 
by a tradition of good manners. 

In humbler society we may say, as in the house- 
hold of a Scotch peasant, such as was the father 
of Carlyle, the breaches of manners which are 
often seen in fashionable society would never oc- 
cur. They would appear perfectly impossible to 
a person who had a really good heart and a gen- 
tle nature. The manners of a young man of 
fashion who keeps his hat on when speaking to 
a lady, who would smoke in her face, and would 
appear indifferent to her comfort at a supper ta- 
ble, who would be contradictory, pushing, and 
neglectful—such conduct would have been im- 
possible to Thomas or John Carlyle, reared as 
they were in the humblest poverty. It was the 
“London swell” who dared to be rude in their 
day as now. 

But this impertinence and arrogance of fash- 
ion should not induce the sons of a Scotch pea- 
sant to avoid acquiring, or attempting to acquire, 
the conventional habits and manners of a gentle- 
man. If he have already the grace of high cul- 
ture, he should seek to add to it the knowledge of 
social laws, which will render him an agreeable 
person to meet in society. He must learn how 
to write a graceful note, and to answer his invi- 
tations promptly ; he must learn the etiquette of 
dress and of leaving cards; he must learn how 
to eat his dinner gracefully, and even if he sees 
in good society men of external polish guilty of a 
rudeness which would have shocked the man 
who in his Scotch cabin fed and milked the 
cows, he still must not forget that society de- 
mands something which was not found in the 
farm-yard. Carlyle, himself the greatest radical 
and democrat in the world, found that life at 
Craigenputtoch would not do all for him, that 
he must go to London and Edinburgh to rub off 
his solitary neglect of manners, and strive to be 
like other people. On the other hand, the Queen 
of England has just refused to receive the Duke 
of Marlborough because he notoriously ill-treated 
the best of wives, and had been, in all his rela- 
tions of life, what they cali in England “a cad.” 
She has even asked him to give back the Star and 
Garter, the insignia once worn by the great Duke, 
and which has never fallen on shoulders so un- 
worthy as those of the late Marquis of Bland- 
ford, now Duke of Marlborough. For all this 
the world has great reason to thank the Queen, 
for the present Duke has been always in “good 
society,” and such is the reverence felt for rank 
and for hereditary name in England that he might 
even have gone into the most fashionable circles 
and have behaved badly, still being courted for 
name and title, had not the highest lady in the 
land rebuked him. 





She has refused to receive the friends of the 
Prince of Wales, particularly some of his Amer- 
ican favorites, this good Queen, because she es- 
teems good manners and a virtuous life as a part 
of good society. 

Now those who are not “in society” are apt to 
mistake all that is excessive, all that is boorish, 
all that is snobbish, all that is aggressive, as be- 
ing a part of that society. In this they are wrong. 
No one misjudges the grandeur of the ocean by 
the débris thrown up on a certain bit of shore. 
Fashionable society, good society, the best socie- 
ty, is composed of the most polished and accom- 
plished people, often of the very best people, re- 
ligious, moral, and charitable. The salons of New 
York where such people congregate are just as 
much nearer what may be called the Utopia of 
society than the lesser attempts at social gather- 
ing, where people know very little of manners, as 
the drilled soldier is a better man for his business 
than is the raw recruit. 

The higher the civilization, therefore, the better 
the society, always remembering that there may 
be here and there those objectionable excres- 
cences, the growth of a false luxury and of an 
insincere culture. No doubt, amongst the circles 
of the highest nobility, whilst the king and queen 
may be people of simple, unpretending manners, 
there may be some arrogant and self-sufficient 
master of ceremonies, some Malvolio whose pom- 
posity is in strange contrast to the good-breeding 
of Olivia. It is the lesser star which twinkles 
most. The School for Scandal is a lasting pic- 
ture of the folly and frivolity of a certain phase 
of London society in the past, and it repeats it- 
self in every decade. There is always.a Mrs. 
Candour, a Sir Benjamin Backbite, and a scandal- 
ous college, at Newport, in New York, Milwau- 
kee, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Saratoga, Long Branch, wherever society congre- 
gates. Itis the necessary imperfection, the seamy 
side. Such is the wrong side of the pattern. 
Unfortunately the right side is not so easily de- 
scribed. The colors of a beautiful bit of brocade 
are on the right side so judiciously blended that 
they can hardly be pronounced upon individually : 
one only admires the tout ensemble, and that un- 
critically, perhaps. 

But what is “bad society”? That is bdd so- 
ciety, no matter how tenacious its members may 
be upon ceremonious points of etiquette, where 
rudeness is shown to those who are older, less 
prosperous, or who may be in any way unim- 
portant to the fashionable aspirant, who takes 
this occasion to show her importance by being 
insolent to those persons whom she thinks she 
can afford to despise. A young girl who is im- 
pertinent or careless in her demeanor to her mo- 
ther or her mother’s friends; who goes about 
chaperonless, and talks slang; who is careless in 
her bearing toward young men, permitting them 
to treat her as if she were one of themselves; 
who accepts the attention of a young man of bad 
character or dissipated habits because he hap- 
pens to be rich; who is loud in dress and rough 
in manner—such a young girl is “‘ bad society,” 
be she the daughter of an earl or of a butcher. 
There are many such instances of audacity in the 
so-called “ good society” of New York, but they 
do not spoil it; they simply make themselves in- 
tolerable. 

A young man is “ bad society” who is indiffer- 
ent to those older than himself, who neglects to 
acknowledge invitations, who sits while a lady 
stands, who goes to a ball and does not speak to 
his host, who shows selfishness in society, who is 
notoriously immoral, careless of his good name, 
who throws discredit on his father and mother 
by showing ill-breeding in any way. No matter 
how rich, how externally agreeable to those whom 
he may wish to court, no matter how much var- 
nish of outward manner such a man may possess, 
if he is rude to anybody, he is “ bad society.” 

A parvenu who assumes to keep other people 
out of the society which she has just conquered, 
whose thoughts are wholly upon a social success 
(which means, with her, knowing somebody who 
has heretofore refused to know her), whois climb- 
ing, and throwing backward looks of disdain upon 
those who also climb—such a woman, unfortu- 
nately too common in America, is, when she hap- 
pens to have achieved a fashionable position, one 
of the worst instances of bad society. She may 
be very prominent, powerful, and influential. 
She may have money and “ entertain,” and peo- 
ple desirous of being amused may court her, and 
her bad manners will be accepted by the careless 
observer as one of the concomitants of fashion. 
The reverse is true. She is an interloper in the 
circles of good society. The old fable of the ass 
in the lion’s skin can alone express such a wo- 
man. Many a duchess in England is such an in- 
terloper; her supercilious airs betray the falsity 
of her politeness, but she is obliged by the rules 
of the court at which she has been educated to 
“behave like a lady’; she has to counterfeit 
good-breeding; she can not, she dare not, be- 
have as a nouveau riche may sometimes, nay does, 
misbehave in American society, and still be 
received. 

It will thus be seen, as has been happily ex- 
pressed, that “fashion has many classes, and many 
rules of probation and admission.” A young per- 
son ignorant of its laws should not be deluded, 
however, by false prophets. If a young girl 
comes from the most secluded circles to Saratoga, 
and sees some handsome, well-dressed, conspic- 
uous woman much courted, and a “lion,” as it 
were, and observes in her what seems to be in- 
solent pretense, unkindness, frivolity, and super- 
ciliousness, let her inquire and wait before she 
accepts this bit of brass for pure gold. Emerson 
defines “ sterling fashion as funded talent.” Its 
objects may be frivolous or objectless ; but, in the 
long-run, its purposes are neither frivolous nor 
accidental. It is an effort for good society; it is 
the bringing together of admirable men and wo- 
men in a pleasant way. Good-breeding, person- 
al superiority, beauty, genius, culture, are all very 
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good things. Every one delights in a person of 
charming manners. Some people will forgive a 
very great lapse of character in a person who 
has charming manners, but the truly good so- 
ciety is the society of those who have the virtues 
and the good manners too. 

Some Englishman asked an American, “ What 
sort of a country is America?” ‘It is a coun- 
try where everybody can tread on everybody’s 
toes,” was the answer. 

It is very bad society where any one wishes 
to tread on his neighbor’s toes, and worse yet 
where there is a disposition to feel aggrieved, 
or to show that one feels aggrieved. There are 
certain people new in scciety who are always 
having their toes trodden upon. They say: 
“Mrs. Brown snubbed me; Mrs. Smith does not 
wish to know me; Mrs. Thompson ought to have 
invited me. I am as good as any of them.” 
This is very “bad society.” No woman with 
self-respect will ever say such things. If one 
meets with rudeness, take no revenge, cast no 
aspersions. Wit and tact, accomplishments and 
social talents, may have elevated some woman to 
a higher popularity than another, but no woman 
will gain that height by complaining. A com- 
mand of temper, a , delicacy of feeling, a fascina- 
ting manner—all these are demanded of the per- 
sons who become leaders of society, and would 
remain so. They alone are “good society.” 
Their imitators may masquerade for a time, and 
tread on toes, and fling scorn and insult about 
them while in a false queenship; but such pre- 
tenders to the throne are soon unseated. There 
is a dreadful Sedan and Strasburg awaiting them. 
They distrust their own flatterers ; their “ appan- 
age”’ is not a solid one. 

People who are looking on at society from a 
distance must remember that women of the world 
are not always worldly women. They forget that 
brillianey in society may be accompanied by the 
best heart and the sternest principle. The best 
people of the world are those who know the 
world best. They recognize the fact that this 
world should be known and served and treated 
with as much respect and sincerity as that other 
world which is to be our reward for having con- 
quered the one in which we live now. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DRESSY BLACK TOILETTES. 
} LACK toilettes are again very much in favor, 
not only for the street and for day wear, but 
also for evening ; now that low corsages are once 
more in vogue, black dresses made with low neck 
and short sleeves are found to be very becoming 
to young, middle-aged, and elderly ladies alike, 
and on one occasion lately three such dresses 
were seen in a proscenium box at the opera, Sat- 
in, velvet, or the soft repped silks, such as Vic- 
torienne or Bengaline, or perhaps the costly Ant- 
werp silks with finer reps, are the materials used 
for these black dresses ; the trimmings are bead- 
ed net tablier breadths and lace flounces. The 
low pointed corsage is round at the top, and is 
not worn very low, but merely comes below the 
tips of the shoulders, and is very simply trimmed 
around; the sleeves are like epaulets of lace, and 
may stand upward slightly, though this breaks 
the even line of the top of the round corsage. 
Young ladies wear a demi-trained skirt with this 
dress, while those who are older wear a very long 
and very full train of straight breadths that are 
puffed out sharply on the large tournure. Some- 
times the pointed front of the waist and the front 
breadths of satin skirts are entirely covered with 
jet drops that may be flowers of drooping shape, 
or may be only loops of beads strung together ; 
another fancy is side panels made of hanging 
points or loops of satin ribbon, with a jet point 
sewed to each bit of the ribbon; chenille is also 
used like jet for pendants. 


LACE YOKES AND SLEEVES. 


Another revival seen with black dresses is a 
yoke or shoulder covering of transparent net to 
match the half-long transparent sleeves; this is 
the compromise adopted by conservative ladies 
who do not use low corsages. Small figures of 
jet beads, of steel, or of gold on black net are 
used for this purpose, and this forms an excel- 
lent plan for remodelling the basque of a black 
satin or velvet dress that is partly worn. The 
lace yoke may be round, pointed, or square be- 
low, and may be open at the throat in a low point, 
or else it may be finished with a full ruff of lace 
quite high around the neck. Occasionally white 
Valenciennes yoke and sleeves are seen in black 
dresses, and there are also white satin dresses 
made with the yoke and sleeves of black lace; 
but these are very striking, and are not as novel 
as the wide stripes of white satin with black 
repped silk now used for high princesse dresses 
that may have either white or black lace guimpes 
and sleeves. 

BLACK AND RED COSTUMES. 


Bright red satin is also used under black lace 
flounces or under jetted net for youthful-looking 
black dresses, while others have red satin with 
woven designs done in jet or in fine garnet beads. 
This beaded red satin is used for the upper part 
of the basque, while black satin is arranged upon 
it below in cuirass shape, with straps across the 
shoulders; the three petticoat breadths are made 
up of wide black satin pleats like panels inlaid 
with the beaded red satin, and the bouffant back 
breadths with the hip drapery are of plain black 
satin. Black velvet dresses are made gay in the 
same way for young ladies for afternoon recep- 
tion costumes with short skirts, and with these is 
worn a small black velvet mantle with a sort of 
guimpe of the red satin, while the capote bonnet 
has a black velvet crown with pendent jets upon 
it, and a puffed red satin brim ; black ostrich tips 
and a high red aigrette are the trimmings. 





BLACK VELVET AND SILK COSTUMES. 


Very fine stripes of black velvet, like a cord of 
chenille on a ground of repped silk, are seen in 
newly imported costumes. The basque and vo- 
luminously draped skirt are all of this finely 
striped velvet, and the trimming is a fringe-like 
border of black cocks’ plumes around the foot, 
falling on a satin pleated balayeuse. For black 
silk costumes the soft repped Bengaline silk is 
used for a postilion basque, for full hip draperies 
that are very short, and for full back draperies 
that are very long; the vest of the postilion, its 
collar and cuffs, and a straight panel of velvet 
down the front of the skirt, are all enriched by 
jet roses, fuchsias, or other applied ornaments 
sewed about at intervals. Sometimes two panels 
of velvet are used, and the middle of the front is 
a very wide double box-pleat of the silk. An- 
other design for a plain velvet costume, or for 
one of the new small-figured brocades of velvet 
on satin or on repped silk, has the foundation 
skirt of lining silk covered on the front breadths 
by a fully draped long apron of three breadths 
of the velvet edged with a chenille fringe which 
falls on a wider border of black fox fur that goes 
all around the skirt. With this is a polonaise of 
the brocaded velvet that has a short coat front 
with a plain velvet vest, while the polonaise 
lengths are confined to the two middle forms of 
the back, each of which is broadened out below 
the waist into a whole breadth of velvet; this 
ample yet simple drapery is easily done by tak- 
ing up three pleats on the middle seam just along 
the tournure, and repeating this looping at each 
side. The side forms of the back are cut off like 
a basque, and are quite plain. The only fur on 
the basque is the deep cuffs, and a wide turned- 
over collar with round corners that is first sewed 
to the top of a standing collar of the velvet, and 
then rolled to make it very high. Deep satin 
facings line the polonaise. This is a simple and 
stylish model also for colored velvet suits, such 
as bottle green velvet with chinchilla fur, or 
sapphire blue with gray fox, or Titian red with 
otter or natural beaver. 


BLACK WOOL SUITS. 


For black cloth dresses one of the favorite 
designs is a postilion basque, short hip drapery, 
and long pleated back drapery of lady’s cloth, 
with the three front breadths of the skirt made 
of Astrakhan cloth, Another fashion has the 
three front breadths of cloth covered with length- 
wise rows of braid that is a third of a yard wide, 
while many cloth skirts have the panels that are 
now so much in favor covered with parallel rows 
of braid from top to bottom. An edging of fur 
showing scarcely an inch of the fur is also used 
on basques and skirts of cloth dresses and of 
velvet also. For lighter-weight dresses black 
camel’s-hair is used for the basque and drapery, 
while the three gored breadths of the front and 
sides are covered with Bengaline repped silk in 
a deep wrinkled apron that reaches to the foot, 
or else the breadths are made to cross each oth- 
er in the middle of the front, curving from the 
foot on the right to the left hip, and the lapped 
edge has thickly beaded passementerie upon it. 
The camel’s-hair postilion basque has a wrinkled 
vest of silk and revers each side of it covered 
with the jetted gimp. 


HINTS FOR VARIOUS SUITS. 


The pointed vest of contrasting fabric affords 
a good plan for remodelling dresses of last sea- 
son that are worn about the button-holes, and is 
also used on some of the handsomest new cos- 


tumes. To do this the material of the basque, 
after being cut to fit to the front edge of the 


lining, is turned back from the neck about three 
inches wide, and this tapers to a point at the 
waist line; the space left bare is covered with 
satin, velvet, or other fabric, which extends 
slightly under the turned-back part, and the but- 
tons and holes are worked in this for a vest. The 
portion turned back may form a flat revers and 
be trimmed with rows of braid or with beaded 
pendants, fur, or velvet, but for economy’s sake 
it may be merely gathered or laid in two pleats 
at the top, and its edges rolled under along the 
vest. A pretty addition to this at the waist line 
is a small clasp of silver or of colored pearl, and 
another clasp may fasten the collar. Instead of 
the square-cornered Byron collars, the turned- 
over collars now have round corners. Some- 
times a standing collar of the dress material is 
placed separately inside a rolling velvet collar. 

The variety of panels for fronts of skirts in- 
creases. Sometimes a double box pleat, with the 
inner pleat two or even three eighths wide, forms 
a single panel down the front breadth, while the 
side breadths are formed of loose hanging side 
pleats of another fabric, and these curve upward 
toward the back to show a band of the stuff of 
the panel which represents a lower skirt. Im- 
agine this of the new rough tapestry wool of dark 
green ground with dull red figures for the panel 
and back drapery, while the pleated sides are of 
myrtle green velvet. In this case the short pos- 
tilion basque should also be of velvet, with a 
tapestry vest pointed to the waist line, and the 
velvet caught back beside it in the revers just 
described. The short sides of the basque are 
carelessly rolled up to show a facing of the tap- 
estry, and a cuff like an inner sleeve of tapestry 
comes out of the close velvet sleeve. 

Another fancy is that of dividing panels into 
three sets of what are called straight flounces ; 
for instance, a gray cloth suit has all the front 
and sides left visible by the cut-away polonaise 
made of three sets of straight cloth panels, square- 
cornered and lapping slightly as flounces lap, and 
these panels are separated by pleated fans of 
gray velvet ; the panels are about ten inches wide, 
and are turned up and faced on the lower edge, 
and sewed on the sides to the velvet fans. The 
cut-away polonaise for such a suit has a velvet 
pointed vest and plainly fitted waist passing 





smoothly over the hips and pointed behind; the 
skirt added to this by the cross-hip seam that is 
again in favor begins at the first dart, and reach- 
es to the middle back forms; it slopes sharply 
away from the front, is lined throughout with sat- 
in interlined with stiff lawn, and has a velvet bor- 
der three inches wide down the front and back, 
but not across the foot. The middle forms are 
widened over the tournure to take in nearly a 
whole breadth of double-width cloth, which, after 
being lined with stiff muslin, is folded and pressed 
in small lapping pleats that meet in the middle 
and extend the whole length of the garment; the 
velvet band on the side of the back laps over upon 
these pleats, and there is no caught-up drapery 
on this stately coat. Standing velvet collar and 
small rolled velvet cuffs. Steel and silver bul- 
let-shaped buttons are used on gray and black 
cloth suits that are trimmed with steel or silver 
braid, and there are flat gilt buttons on the brown, 
blue, and red cloth suits that have rows of gilt 
braid above fur edgings. Gray krimmer is one 
of the fashionable furs for borders of gray cloth 
or velvet suits, and is also used to trim the brim 
of gray velvet capotes and of gray felt round hats, 

Pretty and youthful costumes are of velvet, 
with a vest and drapery of embroidered Indian 
chuddah, in open patterns of eyelets all over the 
ground, and forming the scallops of the border. 
Sometimes the open-worked wool is used for the 
basque over a lining of contrasting color, as blue 
chuddah over red moiré lining, but one of the 
prettiest odd suits has a golden brown velvet pos- 
tilion with an India red chuddah vest, and a full 
draped apron over-skirt of the red chuddah with 
scalloped edges and many eyelets. The velvet 
skirt is suggestive to those who like simple styles, 
as it has six straight velvet breadths hemmed an 
inch and a fourth deep, with two tucks of the 
same width above. These breadths, about three- 
quarters of a yard deep, are gathered to the silk 
foundation skirt under the over-skirt (which is 
sewed to the foundation skirt), and caught below 
in large loose box pleats by being tacked at inter- 
vals to the skirt beneath. 

Among the pretty materials for parts of dresses 
are the small-figured velvets, such as a clover 
leaf or a comma-like figure of velvet on satin or 
repped ground. As the silk used for foundation 
skirts is not strong enough to hold cloth skirts, 
modistes are using farmer’s satin for the founda- 
tion skirts of suits of heavy cloth. 


TRIMMINGS FOR DRESSES, CLOAKS, ETC. 


The feather borders used on cloaks during 
previous seasons are now seen on the skirts of 
dresses as well. Flat borders of very small coq 
plumes are made to represent a drooping fringe 
on the lower edge, with a narrow ruche-like row 
for a heading ; these are handsome in black and 
very dark green shades for trimming the lower 
skirt of a velvet walking dress, and there should 
be a similar row on the long coat, the jacket, or 
mantle that accompanies it, and also on a muff 
of the material of the dress. Another feather 
garniture is made of the fronds of ostrich fea- 
thers stripped from their quills and woven into 
a galloon, instead of being sewed there, and some 
of these are on rubber bands to make them more 
durable. There are new fringes of feathers with 
insertions to match, and separate feather orna- 
ments, in some of which the head, neck, and 
breast of birds are seen at intervals. Another 
novelty is a feather material, a fabric three- 
fourths of a yard wide, made of soft downy fea- 
thers taken from under the wings of birds and 
woven into a soft, pliable background, which is 
now used for the entire cloak, especially for 
evening cloaks and small shoulder capes. 

Ostrich-feather borders of their natural gray- 
brown shades are used for trimming Titian red, 
blue, and gray velvet costumes, and are from 
three to seven inches wide. The chenille fringes, 
with each sharply pointed strand tipped with jet, 
are in great favor for trimming handsome wraps ; 
iridescent. beads sometimes take the place of the 
black jets, and there are also tips of balls or 
acorns of satin which give a very rich effect, and 
are not heavy, as they are made over cork. New 
galloon of chenille in many loops has the appear- 
ance of glossy Astrakhan borders, and is woven 
closely to prevent drawing or falling out. The 
passementeries are in various combinations for 
trimming silks, velvets, and cashmere dresses; 
for instance, the plainest gimps are of twisted 
cords without beads, then there are others with 
beads added, also the glossy satin cord gimps 
with beads or with chenille, or perhaps merely of 
the satin soft pliable cords, while others are of 
chenille with jet, or of jets with scarcely anything 
else visible. For rich black dresses of velvet or 
satin there are palm-leaf gimps of chenille with 
satin cords interwoven with jet; for trimming 
velvet panels are detached flowers entirely of 
jet, or combined with chenille, or else there are 
plaques or blocks, diamonds or palms, of beads 
to be applied to the velvet at intervals. For col- 
ored garniture are single ornaments of colored 
pearls in cashmere tints, or all one color, with 
gilt or silver braid intermingled. Applied flow- 
ers of many colors done in floss, chenille, and 
beads are also much used. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; James McCrerry & Co. ; E. J. Denning & 
Co. ; and E. A. Morrison. 





PERSONAL. 


OnE of the most distinguished doctors in Chi- 
na is a Miss HOWARD, an American. 

—The Secretary of State at Washington has 
lately received the gold medal awarded by the 
Geographical Society of France to Lieutenant 
FREDERICK A. SCHWATKA. 

—Mr. Laurence Hotton, looking forCHARLES 
Lamp’s grave in Edmonton, and not finding it, 
applied to the rector of the parish who was 
obliged to confess his ignorance. ‘Well, sir, I 














think you ought to be ashamed of yourself,’ 
said Mr. Hutton, turning on his heel. But he 
afterward found the desired spot himself, and 
showed it to the rector. 

—The object of the stay of the Misses Lone- 
FELLOW at Newnham Hall, in England,is to study 
the methods pursued there, for the benefit of the 
Harvard Annex. 

—The Russian Minister, Baron de Striive, will 
entertain a celebrated Russian belle and princess 
in Washington this winter. 

—Against the wishes of his 
young Chinese graduate of the Sheffield Scie 
tific School has returned to Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and will soon enter Columbia College, be- 
coming afterward a civil engineer, and remain- 
ing in America. 

—HENRY THURSTON, who owns a cattle ranch 
in Texas, is said to be the tallest man in Amer- 
ica, being seven feet seven and a half inches tall, 
and increasing his apparent stature by a stove- 
pipe hat. 

—American hotels have lately been much com- 
mended, Lord CoLertp@s saying they had attain- 
ed perfection, MattHew ARNOLD being pleased 
with them, and Irvine calling the Brevoort 
House a haven of rest. 

—The city of Boston pays four hundred dollars 
a year to Harvard College for furnishing the cor- 
rect time. 

—An exhibition in the Grosvenor Gallery, 
London, is to be given next summer by the So- 
ciety of American Artists in New York, on invi- 
tation of Sir Courts Linpsay, its owner, when 
about two hundred works will be shown. 

—Mr. Henry F. GIixia, the head of the 
ican Exchange in Europe, says that a hundred 
and thirty thousand Americans are travelling 
abroad this year, New York having the largest 
representation. 

—It is said that Mr. Wurrtier, the poet, who 
a trustee of Brown University, is in favor of 
making the institution co-edue ational. 

—When Professor Harris, of the Concord 
School of Philosophy, said, ‘‘ That which should 
be continued by its environments might still be 
finite if it could arrive at an environment of a 
different kind which did not continue it,”’ it is 
thought that he hit the nail on the head. 

—The oldest Catholic priest in America be 
longs to the famous CARROLLS of Maryland, and 
is Father Joun Carrow, of Chicago. 

—The original model of FRaNKLIN StMMons’s 
statue of RoGerR WILLIAMs, which was cast in 
bronze at Munich, has been given to Colby Uni- 
versity by the seulptor 

—It is said that there are two things in favor 
of Joun Brigur: is that he is not coming 
to America to make money, and the other that 
he is not coming at all. 

—The Historical Society of Illinois has been 
presented with a portrait of Governor Cougs, 
the second Governor of the State, whose oppo- 
sition to making it a Slave State—the question 
having come up during his administration—is 
declared by Mr. E. B. WasHBURNE to have been 
the means not only of preventing the establish- 
ment of slavery in Illinois, but also in Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, and Iowa. 

—A great-grandniece of General WASHINGTON, 
who married her cousin, Colonel Lewis Wasu- 
INGTON, represented the name and family of 
WASHINGTON at the Newburgh Centennial. 

—The stone sarcophagus brought from Egypt 
to this country by Commodore ELLIorrT to serve 
as a coffin for ANDREW JACKSON, and refused by 
the sturdy patriot on the ground that he was too 
true a republican to wish to rest in the tomb of 
an emperor, was presented to Girard College, 
Philadelphia, as an object of antiquity, and is 
still there. 

ecretary CHANDLER drives with the hand- 
somest team of the cabinet, as goes without 
telling when one remembers that he is of New 
Hampshire birth. He is one of the busiest men 
in Washington, and claims that hc owns his 
house and one hundred thousand dollars, and 
no more. 

—The day after Mr. LonGFELLOw’s death Mr. 
WHITTIER received two hundred applications 
for autographs from those who feared he would 
go next, as he expressed it. 

—It sounds like an anachronism when we hear 
that the chief engineer of the water-works at 
Tampico, Tamaulipas, Mexico, is SmpnNgy SMITH. 

—There has been organized in Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, a chorus of one hundred and fifty voices 
among the Welsh miners and their families to 
cross the Atlantic and compete in the Musical 
Festival next August at Liverpool, backed by 
coal companies and business men of Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

—The first poem in Mr. Wurrtrer’s new vol 
ume, ** The Bay of Seven Islands,”’ is inscribed 
to his friend and neighbor Mrs. HaRRIetT PREs- 
coTT SpPorrorD, her initials alone being used. 

—The cathedral at Cincinnati has received a 
sanctuary lamp, costing five hundred dollars, 
from R. R. SPRINGER. 

—An ensign’s commission in the corps of na- 
val engineers of the French navy has been given 
Mr. W. Money, now member of the present Sen- 
ior Class of the Maine State College. 

—The richest man on the United States Su- 
preme Bench is Justice BLatcHFORD. 

—Literary Russian circles have been agitating 
the question of celebrating the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the first Russian printer, Ivan 
FropororF, who died December 17, 1583. 

—Out of twenty candidates, Miss ALIce GARD- 
NER, a student of Newnham Hall, Cambridge, 
has been elected Professor of History in Bedford 
College, London. 

—An educated cobbler, with whom Dean STAN- 
LEY carried on a correspondence at one time, 
complained that he missed some of the best 
points because he was “unaccustomed to the 
calligraphy of the handwriting of the higher 
orders,”’ the handwriting was so abominable, 

—M. Maspero, director of the Museum at 
Bulak, which is the national museum of Egypt, 
near Cairo, has recently discovered on the site 
of ancient Thebes a subterranean Koptic church 
of the fifth century. The white stone walls are 
lined with red inscriptions which it is expected 
will largely increase our knowledge of the early 
church. 

—When the Queen, then Princess VicToria, 
was staying at Ramsgate with her mother in 
1834, they were much annoyed in their walks, 
and tried to hire a private garden for their 
strolls, when Sir Moses MonrTeEeFIoRE offered 
his grounds at East Cliff Lodge, and sent the 
Princess a golden pass-key. It was the begin- 
ning of her Majesty’s kindly feeling to all He- 
brews. 
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Embroidered Piano Cover. a : flower in the corner is worked in button-hole stitch 

Tas cover for a grand piano is of peacock blue . a , with three shades of pink silk, with the French knots 
plush. The decoration at the top is an appliqué em- , gant wit of. tag NASD : at the centre in pale gold-colored silk, and the couched 
t atteww tne taste bold Wekakanenes dickens eich tek: Fai i aa : thread of filoselle separating the outer rows of button- 
wena saa tie, tasieiemnks th io emmeneekte Sh ete J ‘ Ie hole stitches of the same color. The leaves project- 
Gobeli * 8 saute 5 tt Se Coo A= : ing at the edges are in several shades of olive silk, 
conaid iii, cole a? Ray , : ‘ each leaf being 
formed by two 
rows of button- 
hole stitches, the 
ridges of which 
meet and form the 

vein. The short 

gram in silver thread ’ Senge” : ' eprays at the sides 
and bullion is work- RP Ss " 1 Y o ‘ are worked in cor- 
The % \ ; Nee us responding colors, 
j The arabesques at 

the inner part of 


wools and silks, and 
is ap} on the 
plu ound with 
its edge covered by 
a couched old-gold 


silk cord A mono- 


ed on one end. 


Bison Cioran Dress.—Bacx.—[For Front, 

RoE ‘o § » By Pace 1~( 17 > erro w A ‘ E - . 

Fig 2, on Front Pag |—Cur PaTTERN, 7 “ / ak Tricor aND Brocapep VeLvet Dress. 
No. 3542: Basgur, 20 Cents; Trawmep ea - nahert Back.—[For Front, see Page 773. ] 
Skirt, 25 Cents. eee TROD 


Tor d For description see Supplement. 
For description see Supplement. 


EMBROIDERED Piano Cover. 
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cover 

lined with 

silk, and is 
edged with tassel 
fringe, and festoon- 
ed about the sides 
with plush rosettes. 
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the design 

are defined 

by a couched 

fawn-colored silk 

cord, and filled in 

with feather stitch- 

ing in cuir-color and 

pale yellow. A_ thick 

Deg dd NA ; — — _— 
; ) — srown filoselle covers the ex- 
Figs. 1 and 2. Lee 4 ‘ yes 4- treme edge of the dark velvet, 
Tue top of this cushion iis \ and within this is a narrow feather 
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Embroidered 
Sofa Cushion. 
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is covered with dark olive vel- A stitching in pale blue silk. The 
vet, embroidered in the d flowers on the light centre are ex- 
shown by Fig. 2, which is repeat- ecuted in several shades of pink silk, 
ed at each of the four corners. The and the stems and leaves in olive green. 
dark velvet is cut away along the The edge of the cushion is finished with 
inner edge of this design, and the a fluffy olive silk border, and pompon 
opening formed at the centre is tassels are fastened at the corners. 


filled by an inlaid piece of cuir-col- . P P : 
Encusn Orora Purarep Coat.—Bacs. ored velvet, on which the design : Pincushion with Spanish Bm- 
: y saat ; —Deta or broidery.—[See illustration, page 778.] 
[For Front, see Fig. 1, on Double Page.J—Cur _ given in outline by Fig. 56, Supple- Suenemna? pea roidery.— ive » P c D 
Parrery, No. 3544: Price, 25 Cents. ment, is embroidered. The stitches ees Chnnelicks Tuts trefoil pincushion, which rests on ae OF See ane ET UBEMs, 
For pattern and description noo Supplement, and other details of the work are a ers a brass frame with three feet, is covered Fics. 2 anp 8, on Dovusixe Pace. 
Y 8. 1-10. 


clearly shown in Fig. 2. The large Pra, 1. with ruby plush, The top is decorated For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Coat ror Girt FROM Fig. 2.—Frock ror CHILD 

8 to 5 Years otp.—Back. rroM 2 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
[See Fig. 6.] Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 

For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 


with an appliqué in Spanish embroidery, for which the de- 
sign is given in Fig. 29, Supplement. In working, trace the 
design on fine écru linen, and then sew down double thin 
gold cord along the outlines with wide even button-hole 
stitches in colored embroidery silk, twisting the outer cord 
into loops at regular intervals, which, in the inner part of 
the design, are either caught by a button-hole stitch in the 
opposite outline, or linked to another loop as shown in the 
illustration. The central figure is button-hole stitched with 
copper-colored silk, and the surrounding parts with peacock 
blue, dull red, and heliotrope; each figure is veined and 
marked on the surface with silk of a lighter shade of the 
color with which it is edged. After completing this part 
of the work the linen is cut away around and between the 








Tricork anp Brocapep Vetvet Dress.—Froxt.—For Back, 


sce Page 772.-—[For description see Supplement.) 
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EmpromereD Batiste Carr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 26-28 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Lapres’ Ctorn Dress.—Front ann Back. 
Cur Parttery, No. 3547: Basque, OvEr- 
SKIRT, AND Skirt, 20 Cents FACH. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No. VI., Figs. 80-40. 


Figs. 1-3.—Lapy’s Boor anp Strpprrs, 
For descriptions see Supplement. 





PINCUSHION WITH SpaNisH EMBROIDERY. 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 29. 


Fig. 5.—Frock ror Caitp 
rrom 2 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 

For description 3ee Supplement. 


8 to 5 YEARS OLp.—Front. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Coat ror Grr. rrom 2 Fig. 4.—Cioak ror Girt From 4 
To 6 Yrars orp.—Court Parrern, To 10 Years oup.—Cuvr Patrern, 
No. 3548: Pricer, 15 Cents, No. 3549: » 
For pattern and description see For pattern and d 
Suppl., No. VII., Figs. 41-47. Suppl., No 
figures of the design, which is then a 3 cushion is 
festooned with thick red and gold cord ned with s c 
drops and buttons, the latter worked it 1 threa 








QUEEREST OF MARBLE CRADLES, 





— Electress of Hanover, described as “a child of most 
hI joyous and cheerful temper, and oO grew up into great 
beauty,’ was the twelfth child of Frederick V. and Elizabeth 
Stuart. She received her name in memory of an aunt who died 
in infaney, and whose effigy may yet be seen in Westminstet 
Abbey—“ a curious specimen of baby costume, in the quaintest 
of marble caps, resting in the queerest of marble cradle 3, covered 


with a fringed marble counterpane.”’ 
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Crorn anv Satin Princesse Dress.—Front.—[ For Back, see 
Fig. 1, on Front Page.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3541: Pricer, 30 Cents, 
For description see Supplement 
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IF I WERE THE WHITE 
MORNING STAR. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
Ir I were the white morning star, 
Shining where the lesser planets are, 
I would light you through your dreams 
With my fine and tender beams; 
You should hear the song that ran 
Through the earth when Peace began. 


If I were a shell upon the shore, 

I would murmur such sea-lore 

Of fair mermaids that beguile 

Poor sailors, mile on mile— 

Of ocean forests dim, 

Where strange fishes float and swim. 


If I were the yellow new moon 
I would grant your wishes soon; 
I would borrow for your sake 
Such splendor as would make 
Constellations fade away 

Like sad ghosts at break of day. 





THE MAN SHE CARED FOR.* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avurtuor or “‘ Hanps or Justior,” “ For Her Saxr,” 
*Cowarn Consorenor,” “ Lirrne Kate 
Kinsy,” “ Poor Humanity,” ero. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 
GOOD SAMARITANS. 
CHAPTER IV. 

THE RESULT. 

Tae communication was too much for Lord 
Redeclove, or for that nobleman’s good resolutions 
of being of benefit to the afflicted and distressed. 
Had Mr. Overdown taken down one of those old 
pistols in the trophy of arms before him, loaded it, 
and fired it at his lordship, he could not, to all 
appearance, have surprised and shocked the fa- 
ther of Mrs. Dangerfield more completely. Lord 
Redclove took a long, deep breath, his gray eyes 
protruded as though a hand had gripped him by 
the throat, and his face was full of a horror and 
consternation that the gunsmith would have nev- 
er given it credit for expressing, judging by its 
sphinx-like stolidity of a few minutes back. 
it was a momentary shock—callous natures may 
be surprised at unforeseen times in this way— 
and before Daniel Overdown had done wondering, 
his lordship was himself again. A figure in a 
phantasmagoria could not have changed more 
quickly, or been in greater contrast to its last 
grimace. 

It was the old smooth, calm voice, the old 
calm deportment, that Daniel Overdown had to 
confront again. Curiosity had been satisfied— 
the girl’s miserable fate shown; the story, minus 
the details, which Lord Redclove did not care to 
hear now, made plain from the beginning to the 
end. 

“So bad as this ?” said his lordship ; “so utter- 
ly past hope, both of them ?” 

“So bad as this, but not past hope,’ 
the other. 

“There is nothing to be done, my good man.” 

“T perceive that now,” said Daniel, dryly. 

He was at the door again, when once more the 
short, sharp crack of Lord Redclove’s voice 
brought him to a stand-still. 

“Stop a moment, can’t you ?” 

Daniel stopped. 

“You are a hasty and ill-tempered kind of 
young fellow,” his lordship continued, “and are 
likely to do more harm than good in this Quixotic 
enterprise.” 

“T do not think so.” 

“There is no repose about you.” 

“TI am a working-man,” answered Overdown ; 
“T haven't time for repose.” 

“That is no reason why you should always be 
in such a devil of a hurry, sir,” remarked his 
lordship. 

“ Well, perhaps not.” 

“Where are you going now ?” 

“ Back to Birmingham.” 

“What part of Birmingham?” 

“700 Prosser Street.” 

Lord Redclove was silent for a moment, and 
appeared to reflect upon this information. Then 
he said, “ The address is of no use to me, but I 
will bear it in mind.” 

“Hadn’t you better make a note of it?” sug- 
gested Dan. 

“ Why ” 

“To-morrow it might enter your head to be 
merciful.” 

“T am not an unmerciful man,” observed Lord 
Redclove, as if anxious to dispel any false im- 
pression which the visitor might have conceived 
of him. 

“That is good news.” 

“Still, as it is—don’t fidget with that door- 
handle, man, but try and listen patiently, for 
God’s sake,” he added, petulantly—“ still, as it 
is, pray understand me onee for all, speaking for 
myself as well as for the Honorable Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield, that we respectfully but positively de- 
cline further discussion on this subject. The 
children.are not entitled to our sympathy, and 
are even beyond our help. We do not desire to 
be troubled by them any more, we do not care to 
know,anything about them, and we must not be 
annoyed at any future period by applications on 
their behalf.” 

“Ts that all you have to say, my lord ?” asked 
the gunsmith. 

“ Yes; and I hope you understand.” 

“ Perfectly,” answered Mr. Overdown; “and 
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if you had spoken out as plainly as this when 
you first came into the room, I might have saved 
you a heap of time.” 

“JT wished to learn all the facts,” repeated 
his lordship; “I did not want you to tell your 
people that we had been too proud to hear you.” 

“Only too proud to help—is that it ?” 

“Too wise,” corrected his lordship—* assured- 
ly too wise, my good fellow, to recognize a claim 
of this description.” 

“Yes, you were the wrong lot to come to,” 
said Daniel Overdown. 

“The wrong lot!” exclaimed the nobleman. 
“Great heavens! what an expression !” 

“If his mother hadn’t been in a mad-house, 
now,” continued Dan, reflectively, ‘or there 
were any friends of his about the world to whom 
I could tell this story—” 

“They would all laugh at you,” said Lord 
Redclove. 

“Not to my face, I fancy,” answered Daniel, 
meaningly. 

“ Ah, well, it is not my business, I perceive; 
and so good-evening, my good man,” concluded 
his lordship, airily. “I wish you a mission more 
profitable to yourself on a future occasion.” 

“ And what shall I wish you in the future, sir, 
and when your time is up?” said Daniel, in a 
sharp, clear voice, that startled the white-haired 
man again, though he only blinked a little at his 
question. 

“T don’t require any good wishes from you,” 
he said, haughtily enough now, “and I shall be 
glad if you will retire.” 

' “TI wish you a trifle more charity for yourself 
and your past than you have condescended to 
show for other folk—that’s all;” and with this 
parting salutation Daniel Overdown shot out of 
the room. 

Outside the apartment a new-comer upon the 
scene aroused for the nonce a faint amount of 
interest. This was a young man of one or two 
and twenty, very sallow and very dark, who came 
up the carpeted stairs two steps at a time, as 
Daniel Overdown flew down them. The new- 
comer was in haste, but he had time to look 
closely and curiously at the gunsmith as he pass- 
ed him, and to change his position politely and 
adroitly from the centre of the stairs to the hand- 
rail, so that the man descending might not find 
him in the way, or topple him over in his down- 
ward rush. He even looked after Mr. Overdown 
without pausing in his ascent; but this extra at- 
tention was lost upon Daniel, who went like a 
lapwing out of the house, still burdened and per- 
plexed by the problem now too deep for him to 
solve. 

Meanwhile the dark young man walked brisk- 
ly into the study, where Lord Redclove was sit- 
ting, with his hands clasped on his knees, and his 
shaggy white eyebrows lowering over his keen 
eyes. 

"Oh, Hamilton!” the nobleman said, half re- 
proachfully, “you have come at last, then, to 
share the horrors of this dreadful house with 
me. How d’ye do?” 

The two men shook hands together in a lan- 
guid fashion. 

“T started from Paris an hour after your let- 
ter reached me,” said the younger, as if by way 
of explanation. 

“What the deuce did you want in Paris ?” ask- 
ed Lord Redclove, fretfully. 

“T was hipped to death at the Cedars, and 
there were friends in Paris.” 

“There are friends in London.” 

Hamilton did not contradict this assertion, but 
he looked as if he doubted it. 

“Have you seen your cousin, Mrs. Danger- 
field 2?” asked his lordship. 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“Is she praying again?” he asked, with a 
shiver. 

“J don’t know. She has a prayer-book in her 
lap, I fancy.” 

“To think that this infernal gout should have 
seized me here, of all places in the world!” said 
Lord Redclove, fiercely at last. 

“Where a daughter’s kindness and attention 
must have been of inestimable service in your 
affliction, my lord,” added his nephew. 

“Oh yes, in their way, a little, perhaps,” as- 
serted Lord Redclove; “but you can not con- 
ceive, Hamiiton—you have not the slightest con- 
ception—what this house is like. It runs over 
with clergymen ; they are here at all hours of the 
day ; they lunch here, dine here, pray here—they 
will not let even me alone. By God, they give 
me tracts !” 

“ You are a prisoner, and must bear with them 
for a while, uncle,” said the young man, laughing 
outright at last ; ‘“‘ but here is your nephew Ham- 
ilton to the rescue—a defender against the Faith !” 

“Ah! well, well, I am glad you have come,” 
said the old man, with a sigh of relief ; ‘ not that 
you will be of the slightest use to me, though ; 
for,” he added, lowering his voice, “I want all 
your tact, and power of observation, and acute- 
ness—if you have any,” he added, dryly—“ turn- 
ed in another direction.” 

“Tam at your service,” replied the dark young 
man, readily enough. “What can I do?” 

“You must start to-morrow for Liverpool.” 

“That’s an out-of-the-way place for me,” re- 
marked Hamilton; “but you have a particular 
reason for all this, of course ?” 

“A most important reason.” 

“ Doubtless,” replied his nephew. 
attention.” 

“It is the old business.” 

“ Ah ed 

“Tt turns out that Paul Dangerfield had two 
children by that woman, and that both have gone 
to the bad.” 

“ Poor devils!” was Hamilton’s reply. 

“A man has been here about them to-night.” 

“J met him jumping down the stairs, I think ; 
a fierce-looking fellow, is he not ?” 
| “A fellow who begged hard, but whom it would 
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not be policy for us to encourage in any way,” 
replied Lord Redclove; “we can’t be forever 
pestered with applications for assistance to these 
wretched waifs.” 

“Certainly not,” asserted Hamilton; “at least 
I should say not.” 

“And Mrs. Dangerfield is very firm on this 
point too,” added Lord Redclove. 

“And very womanly—considering all things.” 

“Yes; there is as little false sentiment about 
Frances as there is about me,” was the reply. 
“She looks practically at life, and that is saying 
a great deal for a woman of four-and-thirty with 
a church on her mind. She hates the very men- 
tion of these outcasts’ names.” 

“T am not surprised.” 

“For what have we to do with these miserables 
who spring up in this way to annoy the family— 
what are they to us ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“And yet that troublesome—I might almost 
say impudent—fellow who has just left me thinks 
they are something to us because Paul was anx- 
ious about them a few moments before he died 
—when a man is always absurdly incoherent— 
and implored him to come here under certain cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ And those circumstances have arisen ?” ask- 
ed Hamilton. 

“Yes: the children want help. The boy is on 
the streets, and the girl,” he added, with a visible 
shudder, “is in prison. A dreadful pair.” 

“Very dreadful, I should say.” 

“Still, I think,” he added, hesitatingly, “I 
should like them to have one chance of bettering 
themselves—and you have turned up at the exact 
moment to assist me in this matter.” 

“Tn what way can I assist you, uncle ?” 

“T will tell you in a minute. Please do not 
hurry me.” 

Lord Redclove was in no particular haste to 
enter into the details of his plans; he was evi- 
dently perplexed still, and sat with his eyes closed, 
and with the tips of the fingers of his left hand 
still pressed against the tips of the fingers of his 
right hand, thinking out the position. He re- 
mained silent for so long a period that Hamilton 
ventured to remind him by a cough that he was 
not telling him anything just at present. 

The old man looked up keenly at this. “I 
haven’t gone to sleep,” he said; “I am deliber- 
ating, Hamilton ; but you are always in such an 
infernal state of effervescence!” said Lord Red- 
clove, tetchily. “There is not that fair amount 
of calm attention and regard for your superiors 
in years which I think I am entitled to expect 
from you.” 

“T am sorry, my lord; I— 

“You can perceive very plainly, I dare say, 
when you come to perceive anything, that it is 
not politic to drag me personally into this affair,” 
he continued; “that, in fact, to be mixed up in 
it in any way is to establish a precedent which 
might be very difficult, at some future time, to 
set aside or disown.” 

“ Yes, I think I see that,” was the prompt reply. 

“Of course I don’t want to be worried. And 
I will not be worried, either.” 

“T believe your lordship was never fond of 
worry.” 

“Precisely so. But—who the devil is ?” 

“There are a few people, perhaps, who—” 

“That *ll do, Hamilton,” he interrupted. “I 
am not sitting here to be enlivened by any of your 
abstruse dissertations on the most ridiculous sub- 
jects. They will not amuse me, and they will tire 
you very much. I had hoped you had dropped 
that objectionable habit of yours. I want,” he 
added, leaning over, and touching his nephew’s 
arm confidentially, “ you to listen, not talk. I 
will do the talking, with your kind approval, sir.” 

“T am all attention,” said Hamilton, with the 
suspicion of a frown upon his dark face asserting 
itself for the first time. 

““T want you to leave to-morrow for Liverpool,” 
said Lord Redclove; “that I have told you, I 
think.” 

“T have already had the honor to receive your 
lordship’s commands in that direction,” the ne- 
phew replied, with possibly a shade too much 
politeness. 

“ You will find this boy of the name of Challis. 
There are plenty of police there to assist you; 
there will not be much difficulty in the search. 
You will see him for yourself. Report to me by 
telegraph what he is doing and likely to do, and 
with whom he is. You will make every inquiry 
about the girl, who is in prison just at present. 
They must have money, too, presently; I will ar- 
range all that.” 

“Very good.” 

“You will see the girl in prison, even, if it is 

ssible.” 

“Very well. You think of assisting them, after 
all, then, my lord ?” 

“To an extent,” was his uncle’s cautious reply 
—“to a certain extent, and under certain condi- 
tions that may be required of them.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“T don’t want the boy or girl to think that I 
have been talked or tricked out of as much as a 
penny piece in their favor.” 

“That may be difficult to conceal.” 

“T do not want to appear interested—I am not 
interested ; and I do not want that dreadful man 
from Birmingham to know anything of our in- 
tentions,” his lordship continued. 

“Very well,” said Hamilton again. 

“ And, above all, I do not want your cousin 
Frances to know.” 

“ Not Frances, even ?” 

“ No.” 

“She might think presently you had deceived 
her in feigning a lack of interest in those chil- 
dren of Paul’s, to whom your generous heart is 
now turning,” said Hamilton, gravely and ear- 
nestly, so gravely and earnestly that Lord Red- 
clove shot a keen glance from beneath his bushy 
white eyebrows at the speaker. 
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“T have informed you just now that I am not 
interested,” said Lord Redclove, sharply; “surely 
you do not imagine I am ?” 

“Tt is certainly the first time,” replied Hamil- 
ton, “that I remember your lordship anxious to 
distribute charity to the undeserving. Taking it 
for granted,” he added, “that these people are 
undeserving, of course.” 

“You take too much for granted, Hamilton— 
always.” 

“ And with reference to money matters ?” 

“T will communicate with you by telegraph— 
‘wire back’ as those dreadful commercials say, 
I believe. You have not found out these children 
yet. When you have,” he added, “let me know 
exactly every detail concerning them, and how 
far in your opinion they may be trusted.” 

“T will do so.” 

“Your opinion may not be worth a great deal, 
but you will be able to see, I hope, if they are 
worth keeping out of the way, or will promise to 
keep out of the way, and not harass the family 
any more by their unjustifiable appeals for sym- 
pathy.” 

“T will do my best to supply you with every 
information.” 

“T dare say you'll make a nice mess of it,” re- 
marked the impolite old gentleman; “ you have 
too high an opinion of your own abilities, Ham- 
ilton, to succeed to my entire satisfaction, I am 
afraid. But,” he added, after a moment’s further 
consideration of the subject, “ you’re not quite a 
fool; far from a fool, I might say, at times,” he 
muttered. 

“Probably there are many friends of yours 
who could do this business better,” snapped Ham- 
ilton at last. 

“Oh, indubitably. But I have no friends to 
whom I can trust the secret of these children’s 
existence. Friends never keep secrets, Hamilton ; 
on the contrary, run about and blaze them right 
and left—idiots with torches in a powder-mill. 
Hence,” he exclaimed, apologetically, “I intrust 
this mission to you, and good luck go with you, as 
the Irish would say.” 





CHAPTER V. 
IN SEARCH OF SAM CHALLIS. 


Lorp Repciove’s instructions to his nephew 
having been tolerably explicit and sufficiently 
positive, Hamilton, despite many inward objec- 
tions to the task thus suddenly imposed upon 
him, set out for Liverpool the next morning with 
an assumed air of cheerfulness, as though his 
uncle’s behests were a pleasure as well as a duty 
to him. 

Hamilton Redclove had much to expect from 
his uncle besides the title, which there seemed no 
keeping from him, and the land, which by the law 
of entail must fall to his share. He was a far- 
seeing young man in his way, naturally suave and 
agreeable, who took the good things of life with 
an easy grace, and allowed very little to disturb 
his equanimity. He loved his uncle only tolera- 
bly well, though he took no small degree of pains 
to humor his peculiarities—out of pure respect to 
his late father’s brother, some people thought ; in 
order to win his way to a share in Lord Redclove’s 
private possessions, invidious folk had been heard 
to assert. Possibly there was a little affection 
and some self-consideration combined, if it were 
worth while to sift the motives of our young heir 
at this juncture; for Hamilton Redclove was only 
moderately selfish. He had been brought up with 
an idea that the world reverenced the Redcloves, 
and that the Redcloves were great folk on its 
surface; and that this notion had not utterly 
spoiled him says a great deal for the natural dis- 
position of the gentleman under discussion, That 
he had an excellent opinion of himself we need 
not assert after this shadowy analysis; and that 
there were eccentric traits of character crossing 
and recrossing the commonplace material of 
which he was chiefly composed our readers will 
see for themselves during the progress of this 
story. His uncle had every confidence in him— 
had helped to spoil him, the world said—and he 
had every confidence in his uncle. Hence these 
two agreed fairly well together, thanks to Ham- 
ilton’s policy of making life pleasant by sinking 
all difference of opinion in deep water, and allow- 
ing the uncle plenty of fair sailing room for his 
particular crotchets. 

It is this young man, then—keen-witted, ob- 
servant, not ill-natured— whom we find in the 
streets of Liverpool two nights following the date 
of our preceding chapter. He had an awkward 
mission to fulfill, and he set about it without a 
protest, not too anxious about results, and not too 
curious concerning the motives which planted 
him in that busy, colossal city. There were dis- 
reputable people to be got rid of—to be coaxed 
or bribed into an eternal background—for his first 
cousin’s sake; and Lord Redclove had trusted to 
his tact and energy. He should not like his lord- 
ship to trust in vain to those qualities; he would 
be glad to return and say: “I have been success- 
ful; the first difficulty is overcome. See how 
right you were to leave it in the hands of so clev- 
er a fellow as Iam!” 

Having begun his task, he had grown to a cer- 
tain extent interested in the chase of, or the search 
for, one Samuel Challis, a nondescript being, sup- 
posed to be earning his living by concertina-play- 
ing in the streets of Liverpool,.and to be discov- 
ered in those streets after dark by any one vigi- 
lantly disposed. Hamilton had searched for him- 
self the night before, and been baffled ; hence his 
amour propre was piqued somewhat. He had 
not bargained for the size of Liverpool, the mul- 
tiplicity of its streets, the labyrinthian character 
of its slums, and the pertinacity with which every 
gamin in Liverpool plays the concertina in his 
leisure moments, probably more for the benefit 
of his species than with any hope of great gain 
for himself, 
| Hamilton Redclove, baffled in his search the 
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first evening of his arrival, went to work in more 
business-like fashion on the second day. He 
called at the station-house, made many inquiries, 
and obtained one piece of information which was 
impodrtant—that Sam Challis was known to the 
police, very well known indeed. He lad not been 
locked up, although he had been threatened with 
the terrors of a “run in” more than half a dozen 
times. He was a youth who defied official au- 
thority, or who aggravated it by feigning obedi- 
ence to its mandates for exactly as long a period 
as the official eye was upon him; a boy that 
would eventually come to grief, and who was 
hard to. impress or move on. An insolent boy, 
moreover, was Sam Challis, with a great deal to 
say for himself, and forever disposed to argue 
any point upon which society and he differed a 
little—the sleeping in a shady doorway, out of 
the cold winds which swept from the Mersey into 
the dark streets by the docks with a hundred 
thousand carving-knife power; the loitering on 
the landing-stage for a job, he said, for a pocket- 
handkerchief or a stray bundle, distrustful folk 
thought; the playing of lugubrious strains in a 
wrong key before public-houses, hotels, chapels, 
anywhere, until it was worth some one’s while to 
bribe or scare him into the next street. 

Hamilton was furnished with a description of 
him, but this availed him not—there were so 
many lank, hungry, barefooted nomads about the 
Irish quarters of the town, where it was thought 
Sam might probably be discovered, between the 
hours of nine and twelve p.m. Sam had taken 
to the Irish quarter lately, and the Irish had tak- 
en to him; he had a connection amongst them 
on Saturday evenings when wages had been paid, 
and drink and money were plentiful; but it was 
not in Hamilton’s power to discover bim, until a 
message arrived at his hotel—from a policeman, 
who secretly hoped that a liberal “tip” would 
follow the information—that Samuel Challis was 
playing that evening at the Harp Tap, in a cer- 
tain narrow turning out of Byrom Street—doing 
deputy for the regular band, 7. e., old Cuppleditch, 
the fiddler, who had been struck “ all of a heap” 
with typhoid fever only the afternoon before. 

Hamilton Redclove was offered the assistance 
and support of an able detective officer, but he 
politely declined it. He was warned that the 
Harp was a disputatious establishment, and hard- 
ly a safe place for a gentleman to visit who had 
anything to lose; but he said that he was not 
afraid of being hurt, and would prefer prosecu- 
ting his studies alone. Then a sovereign was ex- 
changed, and the lord’s nephew was left to his 
own resources, 

It was between ten and eleven o’clock at night 
when Hamilton was close upon the object of his 
search. The streets were full of people; the in- 
numerable drinking-houses of a hard-drinking 
quarter of the borough were crowded with their 
noisy, quarrelsome, poverty-stricken atoms of hu- 
manity. The gas was streaming from windows 
and doors, and from the huge colored glass bar- 
rels swung above the entrances. There were three 
or four fights in the roadway; the Irish brogue 
was rising high and fast above the Lancashire 
dialect. The police were busy; one or two were 
bleeding at the nose and on the cheek-bones from 
an extra-grand affray that had just been conclud- 
ed as Hamilton arrived upon the scene. All the 
bustle and activity of drink and squalor and crime 
were rife in this strange portion of the town on that 
especial occasion. It was a life new to the lord’s 
nephew, and he watched it with interest, and with 
a courage, too, for which he had hardly given him- 
self credit. It was an acting drama, and amused 
him. It was as completely out of his own sphere 
as fairy-land, or rather as the demon-land in a 
pantomime, where the shadows are deep, and the 
masks are always hideous. These masks ap- 
proached him closely at times, and red eyes glared 
menacingly at him; but he pursued his way cool- 
ly to the end, his blood warmed a little by the 
novelty of his adventure. He had been discreet 
enough to dress for the occasion—to disguise 
himself,as he considered, by taking a hot-house 
flower from his button-hole, putting on a “ billy- 
cock” in lieu of his highly glazed silk hat from 
Bond Street, and turning up the collar of his black 
surtout—but he was a stranger in the midst of 
the crowd, and the crowd knew it. He was con- 
scious of being hustled at last, as he crossed a 
street where fifty men and boys were absorbed in 
the task of aggravating a bonnetless old Irish 
woman, garrulous and blasphemous with whis- 
key; and when he discovered a strange hand ‘at 
his waistcoat pocket, feeling for the watch he had 
prudently left at his hotel, he was still self-pos- 
sessed and cool. He seized the man nearest to 
him by the arm, and stopped him in the horse- 
play in which he was indulging. 

“Where is the Harp Tap, mate?” he asked, 
with easy familiarity. 

“*Arp? What do you want at the ’Arp 
snarled the man addressed. 

“A pal. Here’s a tanner for showing me the 
place,” said Hamilton, producing the sixpence 
with alacrity. 

“ Right yer air. Come on—this way, yer hon- 

*Arp, yer said, didn’t yer? Gord’s truth, 
there it is, staring yer in your face all the while at 
the top of the blessed street yonder. Thankee.” 

The man had indicated the house in question, 
and Hamilton went up a narrow turning, thick 
with road and vegetable refuse, toward a light 
burning in a red glass lamp—a danger signal 
that made him pause for the first time. 

“TJ don’t particularly admire the look of it,” 
he said to himself; but he went on slowly again 
till the Harp was reached, and he discovered it 
to be a grimy public-house, with swing glass 
doors, that, as they opened and shut, disclosed a 
bar beyond, where men and women were drink- 
ing, and a partition, behind which was a Babel 
of sound, of stamping of feet, and hoarse shout- 
ing, and women’s cockatoo screeching, and the 
asthmatic grind, grind of a concertina attempt- 
ing a pola kind of air with indifferent success, 
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Hamilton Redclove leaned his back against the 
wall of the opposite house, and thought he liked 
the look of the Harp less than ever on a closer 
acquaintance, and regretted now that the serv- 
ices of the detective had not been engaged when 
the chance had presented itself a short time since. 
He was tolerably brave, but he did not care to 
face poor humanity—especially poor Irish hu- 
manity—in its cups, and when disposed to pick 
its own quarrels with a well-to-do Saxon. He 
was alone in an awful world of which he had 
only read in books, and knew nothing personally, 
and for a whim of his uncle’s, which might change 
at a moment’s notice, as his lordship’s whims did 
occasionally, he was expected to risk his own re- 
spectable neck. He did not quite relish entering 
the Harp; but then he did not care to abandon 
the quest now that he was on the brink of dis- 
covery. 

“ Here goes !”” he said at last, courageously, and 
the step required a considerable amount of moral 
courage for a young man of his degree. ‘“ They 
can’t murder a man to polka music, I suppose, 
and I have not brought much to be robbed of.” 

He crossed the road and entered the tavern— 
pushing back the swing-doors and forcing his 
way through the dram-drinkers to the hot stifling 
room beyond, where women with bare feet and 
men with Lancashire clogs seemed endeavoring 
to shake the house down by the vigor of their 
dancing. The place was heavy with tobacco 
fumes, and it was not at once that Hamilton be- 
came accustomed to the atmosphere, the stifling 
heat, and the blinding cloud of smoke and dust 
that rose up as from a smouldering fire to choke 
the inmates. He groped his way toward the end 
of the room where the music sounded—men push- 
ed against him again, and women snatched at his 
arm, laughed in his face, and asked him for drink; 
but he passed on toward the musician, and sat 
down in a vacant chair at the table on which the 
concertina-player was grotesquely perched. 

At the same time as Hamilton Redclove looked 
at the performer, the performer looked down at 
him, and two pairs of dark eyes met sharply and 
critically. Each took stock of the other, and 
each was puzzled in his turn at the long and cu- 
rious stare at him. 

It was thus Hamilton Redclove and Samuel 
Challis met for the first time in their strange 
lives. 

ensineliicinaclibpbiipinniapin 
CHAPTER VI. 
AT THE HARP. 

InteRESTED as he was in the advent of the 
stranger, Sam Challis continued to play his con- 
certina with emphasis, swinging it to the right 
and left and above his head, keeping time tolera- 
bly well, but unpleasantly inaccurate as regarded 
his notes. When he had grown tired of inspect- 
ing the young man at the table, he watched the 
audience furtively, his gaze shifting with wonder- 
ful rapidity from one group of dancers to anoth- 
er, from the dancers to the drinkers at the side 
tables, from the drinkers to the bar beyond the 
partition, over which by a curious elongation of 
his neck he could just peer from the elevated po- 
sition he had assumed. In that half-eager, half- 
watchful, wholly restless look he reminded Ham- 
ilton of some caged animal, doubtful which 
amongst its visitors before the iron bars would 
cast a scrap of food to it in due course. There 
was anxiety in the gaze, there was evidently hun- 
‘,and no shrill laugh or shriller ery—and he 
accompanied his instrument with both in an ex- 
cited fashion—could rob him of either expres- 
sion as he played on to the riotous crew below 
his level. 

He was a tall lad, between sixteen and seven- 
teen years of age, very white and thin and ragged 
and dirty, with bare feet, like the women who 
danced and shrieked about the room, and with 
an extraordinary crop of black matted hair, which 
hung over his forehead and about his ears and 
eyes, a tangled and uncombable mane that the 
stoutest-hearted barber in Byrom Street would 
have shuddered in despair at conquering. He 
appeared to be in good spirits; hunger and anx- 
iety and “bad luck” had not quenched the elas- 
ticity of youth, even in this outcast playing for a 
supper and the price of a night’s lodging, to be 
subscribed by the general company when their 
charitable feelings allowed them to be liberal ; or 
else he was a good actor, and hid the sorrows at 
his young heart by a sharp jest or a well-timed 
laugh. There was a picturesqueness, too, about 
him that his quaint attitude encouraged, and the 
surroundings did not wholly detract from; in the 
murky atmosphere, and with the background of 
a shabby red curtain hanging by a window in the 
rear, an artist might have made something of his 
Murillo-like figure. In a gilt frame and drawn 
to the life, he would have been worth money to 
the connoisseur ; but in the flesh, and at that pre- 
sent moment, Sam Challis was exactly worth three 
halfpence. 

He wound up his performance on the concer- 
tina by an elaborate flourish of the instrument 
round his head, and when the dancers had ceased, 
and everybody was shouting and swearing at once 
as they walked up and down the room or strug- 
gled toward the bar without, his voice, shrill as a 
bell, rang out with a startling distinctness and 
even mournfulness: “ Remember the music, la- 
dies and gent, please. Don’t forget the lad who 
finds the music, please.” 

There was only one response on this occasion, 
and that came from a girl as haggard as himself, 
and with a check shawl twisted about her head 
and shoulders. 

“If yer don’t play better next time, Sammy, 
I'll claw the life out o’ yer ugly carkis ; mind me, 
now.” 

As she passed him she jumped up and made a 
playful but spiteful scratch at his countenance, 
which he jerked back adroitly out of harm’s way. 

** Aisy with you, Jenny, or I'll niver take you 
next Sunday to New Brighton,” he said, laugh- 
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ingly; at which remark Jenny laughed too, and 
went on, arms a-kimbo, down the room. 

Sam Challis turned his attention to the new- 
comer, spell-bound or dumfounded by the com- 
pany upon which he had intruded, and endeavor- 
ing vainly now to shape forth his course of action, 
which was not so easy a task as he had bargained 
for. Hamilton was so deep in thought that the 
musician’s voice close to his ear made him jump 
a little, Sam having leaned forward and down- 
ward to address the stranger. 

“Hard lines this, eh, guv’nor?” he said, in a 
low voice. 

“ Yes,” replied Hamilton, when he had recov- 
ered his composure; “ hard lines certainly.” 

“But then what’s a fellow to do but make 
the best of his musical education ?” he said, dryly. 

Hamilton was conscious that the boy was 
speaking ironically, and he was conscious, too, 
that the tone and accent of the speaker were at 
variance with the harsh, resonant voice of a mo- 
ment since. 

“Can you live by these means?” asked Ham- 
ilton, shivering a little, as a feverish, dirty hand 
was laid familiarly on his shoulder. 

“T grub on; Lam not extravagant in my diet 
or my dress,” he said, kicking out his bare legs 
by way of demonstration. “I have my ups and 
downs in life, sir. Now it’s the downs, and I 
play to the wild Irish.” 

He laughed again, showing a row of strong 
white teeth; he sounded a chord on his concer- 
tina; he gave another plaintive cry of, “ Remem- 
ber the music, please” ; and then he leaned toward 
Hamilton again. 

“What little game brings you here, now, my 
swell?” he asked, more insolently. ‘ This isn’t 
the place for you; and people who come prying 
into Larry’s crib have been known to get it hot, 
and wish they’d staid away long before the night 
was over. Twig?” 

“T twig,” answered Hamilton, echoing the 
youth’s slangy interrogation ; “but I’m not pry- 
ing.” 

“Come to be amused, p’r’aps ?” 

“ Partly.” 

“ You'd better dance, then. Here—hi, Madge !” 
he called forth ; “ here’s a pardner—” 

“Hold your row, please,” exclaimed Hamilton, 
in natural alarm. “I come here to be amused 
partly by seeing this life, but partly to be of help 
to any one in distress, and who deserves help.” 

“Got coal tickets and penny tracts in your 
pocket a 

“No; money,” said Hamilton, quietly. 

The youth’s eyes dilated, and he dropped his 
voice at once. “ Hand it over,” he said, harshly ; 
“we're mighty short of the article here.” 

“Not in this place, but where I can speak to 
you presently,” said Hamilton. 

Sam looked very sharply at him now, and so 
strong a suspicion of distrust settled on the pale 
soiled face that Hamilton said, quickly: 

“T am here to be of help to one Sam Challis, 
who some time ago lost his mother down in 
Culverley.” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
See illustrations on page 781. 


6 le antiquities of Athens have been so often 

described, and are so well known to all that 
take an interest in Hellenic art, that it is need- 
less here to do more than indicate the subjects 
of our illustrations. From whatever side you 
approach the city of the violet crown the first 
object to strike the eye of the traveller is the 
mass of the Acropolis, and its glory the Parthe- 
non. Built by Ictinus from designs by Phidias, 
whose colossal statue of Athene was erected B.c. 
437, the edifice remained uninjured for ages. In 
the seventh century of the Christian era it was 
consecrated to the uses of the new religion as 
the Church of Saint Sophia, and the conquering 
Turks felt the sanctity of the place, and made it 
into a mosque. Religion thus preserved it intact 
till 1676, when Spon and Wheeler saw it still en- 
tire. During the siege of the city in 1687 by 
the Venetians, the Turks transformed the middle 
portion of the temple into a magazine. A desert 
er told this fact to Count Koenigsmark, and a 
Hanoverian artillerist trained the guns of the be- 
siegers on the spot. On the 26th of September 
the explosion took place which destroyed the en- 
tire centre of the edifice. Henceforward the Par- 
thenon ceased to be a public monument. The 
victorious Morosini stripped it of some of its 
sculptures, which were broken to atoms in the 
removal, and Lord Elgin completed what the 
Venetian had begun. To the southeast of the 
city stands the Temple of Jupiter, a temple with 
a strange history. Begun s.c. 530 by Pisistra- 
tus on the site of an older fane, it was left un- 
finished at the ruin of his house, was not touched 
by that great builder Pericles, and was continued 
on an enlarged plan by Antiochus Epiphanes, B.c. 
176, who, however, did not live to carry out his 
design. Sulla took parts of it to work up into 
Roman temples, The Eastern allies of Augustus 
offered to finish it, but the work was interrupted. 
The final completion of it was effected by Ha- 
drian, six hundred and seventy years after its 
commencement. Here, amid the columns dedi- 
cated to the chief deity of Olympus, the Greeks 
still assemble on the last day of the Carnival, 
with song and dance, and eating and drink- 
ing. North of the Acropolis, in what was once 
the New Market, stands the Tower of the Winds, 
erected by Andronicus, It is an octagonal white 
marble structure, dating from about the Chris- 
tian era. On the eight sides are sculptures rep- 
resenting the winds, bold sketclies, but heavy, 
marked by the decadence of art, and sun-dials 
which indicate not merely the hours of the day, 
but the solstices and the equinoxes. Looking 
eastward from the summit of the hill of the 
Museum is the building described by Pausanias, 
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the monument to Philopoppus, the last King of 
Commagene. These princes all bore the name of 
Antiochus, and the fourth of the line commanded 


a body of cavalry at the siege of Jerusalem, and 





shared in the triumph of Titus, as the bass-relief 
on his tomb still shows. How came this prin 

of the East to find his tomb in Athens? He in 
trigued with the Parthians, the hereditary ene 


mies of Rome, and was deposed and exiled from 


his dominions. The Ceramicus — the “ potter’s 


field” —yielded up its treasures in 1863, when 
tombs were discovered on its site, buried thirty 





feet deep beneath a mound erected most prob 
ably for military purposes by 
stand on the left side of a road, and are chiefly 
of the Macedonian period. Others, however, are 
clearly of a better style of art, and are simple in 
design, admirable in drawing, and 
execution, 


Sulla. The tombs 
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ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 





L. D.—Your gray repped silk isin excellent style, and 
will look well with a postilion basque of the silk with 
a soft vest and hip drapery of ruby velvet; then have 
a pleated skirt of the silk with a wide velvet border, or 
else velvet inlaid lengthwise between v box pleats. 

InvALID Sussortner.—Either one of ur rough 
wool stuffs, like the samples, will look well made as 


you suggest, with Sicilienne or velvet for the vest. 

Mrs. C. C. C.—We do not design monograms on re 
quest, or sell them in any way « xcept as published in 
the Bazar. 





Sisrrr.—Read about velvet dresses in Bazar No. 45, 
Vol. XVI., and use natural beaver for trimming. 


T. D.—Use the figured wool for a pleated or plain 
lower skirt, with apron, postilion, and coat of the fine 
stripes. Have dark green velvet collar and cuffson the 


coat, and these also with a vest of it on the postilion. 
Small green velvet buttons of flat wooden monids or 
else green metal buttons of small size for the basque, 
and larger for the coat. The felt Henri Trois hat 
should have a wide band around the crown, and a 
bunch of feathers just to the left of t front. The 
dark red Surah basque with a full gathered vest will be 
pretty. 

An Ovp Sunsorrper.—Use velvet of the same shade 
as your garnet ottoman silk, and make it by the hints 
given in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 45, Vol. XVI. 

M. C.—The process of transferring the designs is 
fully described in Bazar No. 48, Vo). XIII. In order 
not to destroy the Bazar in which the design is given, 
make a tracing on thin tracing-paper, and transfer the 
sketch to heavy paper, which may be further strength- 
ened, if necessary, with a coat of varnish. 

An Ovp Frienp read and butter is not used at 
dinner, nor should a plate of it be offered at any meal 
but five-o’clock tea. Plain br 
napkin, or passed. Sx ! 
Philadelphia bu 
with salad, after tt 
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fruit napkins ar it or 
guests keeping their 


tle muslin caps are not w 
that is a fugiti : 
never used for 
within a week 
Bounty.—We can not te 





soup. | 








| you who should hold the 
bride’s bouquet if there are no bridema . She shonuk 
not carry one if she wears travelling dress Plain dark 
gray gloves would be proper for the bride’s father—any 
color but black or white We do not know of a short- 
er service than the Presbyterian. 

C. H. J.—In the Episcopal servic clergyman 
takes the ring, as you will in the pr r-book, and 
delivers it to the groom, who places it on the bride’s 
finger, saying, ‘‘ With this ring I thee wed, and with 


all my worldly goods I thee endow.” The couple have 
no duties at the receptior ept eive and greet 
their friends, who are introduced by ushers. 
COMEVILLI If a lady 
with a bachelor, he, 10st, should 
sert, giving the signal for leaving the table 
guests have nothing to do with suet nal, 
Numismatios.—Tl ‘ orial 
Superstitions, Har} 
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ifter the des- 
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Bazar No. 37, Vol. XVL, 
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will tell you what we think of the folly of collecting 
old postage stamps, which are of no earthly use to any- 
body. , f 
Exorrstor.—Do not alter y« velvet cloak, but add 
fur, feathers, or chenille fringe as trimming. Read 


New York Fashions of Bazar No. 

Novior.—You will find the re » for embroidery 
paste and directions for backing your plush lambre- 
quin in Bazar No. 37, Vol. XIV 






5, Vol. XVI. 








. If your intention is 
only to coat it, and not to back it as there described 
then substitute size for the in the recipe, ' 

May-Fiower.— The Ualy ‘apers, published by 


Harper & Brothers, contain all the 


Information we 
have to give conc 


stot 
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tics A rest, we 
can only suggest to you . iability 
M. G. R.—It would ipropriety for 
a young lady to ask the adv ntleman who 
was an entire stranger to her on matters of business 
Inquirer AND Orners.—We can furnish no further 
information concerni etics 
FADER OF BAZAR. u k cloak by pattern 
Bazar No. 43, 
und trim with 
nge or with a feather border. Read about 
in Bazar No. 45, Vol. XVI. Your ideas 
ress are good 
Eoonomioat, Morurr.—Get some dark red or blue 





cloth for an over-dreas abx 


» the black velvet skirt, 
and make it in redit 


Newmarket 





oat shape, 














with velvet cuffs and collars 

H.—Read description of a gray velvet suit for a 
young lady in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 44, 
Vol. XVI. Gray is not too old, and is stylish in vel 
vet with ottoman silk. Have plush curtains 

Scnocere AvMIRER Make up your black cashmere 
with ottoman silk, and use some good satin cord passe- 
menterie for trimming it. Use any of the designs for 
dresses of two materials in Bazar No, 39, Vol. XVI 


Constant Reaver.—You can use your silk samples 
by cutting them into irregular designs for a crazy quilt 
and you need not wi 
as the smallest s 

THKODATE. rk garnet cloth or velvet jacket 
to wear with your garnet silk 

A Constant Reapen.—T wo brides married in garnet 
silk dresses should \ r small bonnets of silk and vel- 
vet—unot veils. Light tan-colored gloves for both. A 
small mantle or jucket of velvet to match the dress 
would be suitable. 

H. E. B.—The corduroy velvet combined with lady’s 
cloth, or cashmere, or ottoman silk, will be handsome 
made by any of the illustrations of combination dress- 


your materialsin cutting them, 
p can be used. 


















es given in Bazar No. 89, Vol. XVI. Cloth like the 
sample is suitable for a long Newmarket coat, a jack- 
et, or a Raglan, but it is too heavy for a dress. Hoop 


skirts are not worn. Once a week is not too often 
wash the hair. A lather made of good white soap that 
has no acid in it is sale for shampooing the head. 
Aones F. S.—Have as many finger-bowls as you have 
guests. Those of clear white glass, or of red or green 
or blue glass, either a dozen alike or each one different, 
are very pretty and cheap. They should be put on a 
small glass or china plate, with a small napkin of dam- 
ask or red or embroidered stuff, as you please (a serviet(e 
it is called), under them. These must be prepared be 


fore dinner, and fresh water put in them. Some 
ladies add a geranium leaf floating on the top, a slice 
of lemon, or a fragrant dash of rose-water, or a violet 
or two. They must follow the pudding, which d 

mands its own plates. Use them for the fruit (that is 
to say, the plates and napkins are for fruit). If you have 


no fruit, use the flnger-bowls to cleanse lips and fir 
after eating at every meal. Itis a most cleanly 
egant habit, as you will find if you live ev 
and you can soon train your servant to have tl 
and put them on at every plain as well as elegant 
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Fig. 1.—Eneuisn Crota Piraten Coat.—Front.—[ For Back, 


see Page 772 }—Cr T Parrern, No. 8544: Price, 25 Cents 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-10. 


Fig. 6.—Brarpep Crorn Dress.—Ccr Parrern, No. 3545: 
Basqur, 20 Cents; Trrwwep Skirt, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No, VITI., Figs. 48-55, 


LIBBY’S MARRIAGE. 
By FANNY FOSTER CLARK, 
N Thanksgiving-day I’m sure to think 
of Libby Binns (Binns was her maiden 
name), and she sends me invariably a noble 
brace of turkeys, besides sundry boxes of 
wonderful mince-meat and preserves from 
her own wonderful kitchen. Libby is a 
born cook; she can make luxuries whole- 
some and digestible in preparing them. 
Hence her little history and my little story. 
Twenty years ago, when I was a young 
doctor in the village of Kinnewasset, Maine, 
I was called, one day in early November, to 
the “Sachem House”—the one hotel of the 
place. At the door was Israel Binns, the 
landlord—a slow-moving, bloated, red-faced, 
lymphatic soul. 
“ Well, Is, who’s sick ?” said I. 


“ Wa’al, Doc,” he answered, “ the crank- 


iest, cross-grainedest, dernedest customer 


that ever sot foot inter my house is took 
pretty bad.” ‘ 

“Where is he ?” 

“T dun know.” Israel sat down leisurely 
in one of the chairs on his front porch. “I 





Fig. 7.—Vetvert anp Crorn Suit.—Front. 


[See Fig. 9.] 
For description see Supplement. 














Fett axp Vetvet Bonner 
For description see Supplement. 








Figs. 
Dress TRIMMINGS. 


For description see Supplement. 


—velvety black—and her hair was 
like red gold, the “ crispéd gold” that 
the old poet wrote about. 
plump yet lithe figure, and although, 
since those days, I have seen the 
whole galaxy of “ professional beau- 
ties,” I here solemnly set down that I 
never saw a woman so perfect, from 
the top of her shining head to the 
arch of her shapely foot, as was 


that Yankee landlord’s 
daughter, Libby Binns. 

“Sakes alive!’ ex- 
claimed Libby, on see- 
ing me, “such a to-do as 
there is! Why, we've 
got a furriner sick up- 
stairs. He’s real sick, 
too. And look here, see 
them fixin’s. I guess 
he’s come a-huntin’.” 
She pointed to a stack 
of leather cases contain- 
ing an assortment of 
costly fire-arms. “He 
come down Canada way 
day before yesterday, 
and ’ain’t done  no- 
thin’ but git mad ever 
sence.” 

I looked at the hunt- 
ing gear, on which were 
stamped the initials ¥3 
M. de V.” and a small 
coronet. Presently a 
man burst into the room 
—a fat creature in a 
livery suit, He clasped 
his hands wildly, and 
spoke a great deal with 
a rapid oily utterance, 


1-5.—BONNET AND 


She had a 

















dun know, an’ I don’ know as I care, 
nuther, Libby’ll tell yer.” 

I found her in the long, low, white 
washed dining- room, busy sanding the 
floor with that free, graceful action of 
sowing seed or mowing grass. Now, how 
Israel’s faded dark eyes and heavy fea- 
tures, and the sandy hair and freckled 
face of Martha, his wife, became so glori- 
fied and modified in this daughter of 
theirs, only Mother Nature can tell. Lib- 
by’s skin was like the lining of a sea- 
shell, transparent and daintily pink. Her 
eyes were large, long-lashed, and black 








Fig. 8.—Ciora anp VeLver Dress, 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 2. ] 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Arrernoon Dress ror Youna Giat.—Cur Par- 
TERN, No. 3546: Biovuse anp Skirt, 20 Cents BACH, 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL., Figs. 11-19. 
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Crestiie Capr, 


For description see Supp! 





ER’§ BAZAR. By E | aT 


some medicine down his throat, ordered the 
valet, “ Get something hot for his feet.” 

“Eh, monsieur, ah—eh !” and Pierre roll- 
ed his r’s desperately, wrung his hands, 
tried to shed tears on my shoulder, but 
found no nerve to meet the emergency. 

“The beast knows not to care the sick 
person,” shrieked the marquis, and snarled 
at him, “ Va-t-en, cochon !”’ and a torrent of 
invective that sent Pierre, appealing to 
Heaven, in a wild rush out of the house. 

I called Israel, the landlord, but the mar- 
quis, on a mere glimpse at him, yelled, 
‘*Va-t-en, béte! Sortez vite!” 

“He’s mad as fire at me,” Israel explain- 
ed. “Yer see, he brought his own food in 
little chiny boxes, and I give him his supper 
out of ’em last night. I guess the sight o’ 
me puts him in mind o’ them messes again.” 

Martha Binns came running to the rescue 
“Diablesse !” he hissed at her so forcibly 
that, with a “Goodness me!” she too de- 
serted me. 

I went to the barn after Jake 
Davis, the hired man. He was a 
good-natured, loafing chap, hand- 
some and strong, with merry blue 
eyes, and rather addicted to what 
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but in French—a tongue of which I knew perhaps 6g & 
a dozen common words, ( 
“Ts this Mr. De V. ?” I asked of Libby. 

“T guess he’s his hired man,” she answered. 
Hark !” 

From above-stairs came some querulous chat 
tering, angry cries, like the call of a vicious little 
wolf or fox : and, following the sound, I entered a 
bedroom where, huddled in an arm - chair, was 
what seemed only a bundle of furs and rich 
quilted silks. Presently a small yellow face ap 
peared, and from the ugly little shrunken mouth 
issued what, even with a limited knowledge of Figs. 6-9.—Bonnet AND 
the language, I understood to be a string of vio- Dress TrimMINGs 





For description see Supplement. 











lent and profane French expletives. 
When exhaustion had followed this out- 
burst, I asked, 

“What's the matter with you?” 

“Sare,” answered the manikin, “I am 
the Marquis Victor-Maurice Mabillon de 
Varillas de Villanteuil. I am entered 
into this pays— Pierre, le dietionnaire.” 
He shut his eyes while the fat menial 
brought a book, which the 
marquis rapidly fingered, 
and from which he trans- 
lated from French into Eng- 
lish. “ Entered,’ he went 
on, “into this region—land 
—countree, for to shot the 
beasts and make my health. 
The Paris doctor haf recom- 
mend much exercises and 
changement of climates. 
Into Quebec I am come, and 
I find too much city; there- 
fore with my valet I am trav- 
elin much villages and much 
bois” (he ran over the dic- 
tionary skillfully) —‘“ much 
forest—thicket— woods—a 
bosky place; and I am here 
in this village arrive, and I 
find much—many” (he re- 
ferred to the book again)— 
“many fool—idiot—dement- 
ed—a zany, and nobody what 
speak the French, and I souf- 
fre des douleurs affreuses— 
Oh, que diable—” and he 
broke off in a frenzy of pain 


Fig. 9.—VeELVET aND Cioru Suir, and fury. Fig, 10.—Satin Mervei.tevx Dress with Fig. 11.—Brocapep Satin anp VELVET 
Crete Carr, Back.—{See Fig. 7.] I found the gravest symp- APPLICATION EMBROIDERY. Dinner Dress 
escription see Supplement. For description see Supplement. toms, and quickly foreing For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement, 
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he called “sweet cider,” but is known to com- 
merce under less innocent names. 

“ All right,” Jake answered, cheerfully, to the 
summons, wiped off his hands on the horse sponge, 
and followed to the sick-room., 

“Hein?” the marquis snarled, straightening 
up in his chair, “Hein? Is it a horse—this 
animal? He insults me the nose. Take away.” 

There was rather a horsy odor about Jake’s 
clothing; but he was kindly, and looked at the 
small creature in the chair much as he might re- 
gard an unwholesome kitten in a fit. 

“ Come, now, mister,” he said, pleasantly, “ give 
us your feet, and [ll rub yer down in no time. 
Whoa, now !” 

The marquis had wriggled up, and seizing a 
small gold-mounted pistol lying among a confu- 
sion of teilette boxes, remarked, with villainous 
distinctness, “I vill kill the animal if he not go 
quick.” 

“ Hello!” exclaimed Jake, laughing. 

I pushed him out of the room, and the marquis 
dashed a bottleful of Cologne water over the spot 
where he had stood. Then there came a fresh 
agony, and more writhing and yelling among the 
gorgeous wrappings. I rushed to the stairs and 
shouted, “ Libby !—pail of hot water—quick as 
you can.” 

* In three minutes she brought the water, and I 
had the pair of shrivelled feet ready for the bath. 

“Lor me!” remarked Libby, “ain’t he a ’nat- 
omy !” 

“Would you mind helping me?” I asked. 

“Mind! Whyno,” said the sensiblegirl. “I’ve 
nussed many a sick chicken, and he ain’t no more’n 
that. Gracious! ain’t he poor, though ?” 

With her deft, strong hands she settled him 
warmly and snugly in the chair, tucked in the 
wraps, stirred the fire, subdued the light, and sat 
down to wait for the twisted and puckered face 
to unfold from its spasm of pain. This it pre- 
sently did, and the beads of eyes shone out straight 
on Libby. They glared for a moment, then they 
stared ; then the patient resigned himself quietly 
to treatment. 

The Marquis de Villanteuil was not old—hardly 
past forty—but his constitution was broken, and 
he had a stubborn gastric fever. Through it all 
Libby was his faithful nurse and tyrant. Of 
course he needed a tyrant, for his appetite was 
unreasonable, and his temper imperious. One 
day I charced to overhear this dialogue : 

“Gif me,” said the marquis, “to drink.” 

“Yes, Mr. Markee,” answered Libby, pleasant- 
ly, and brought a cup of warm milk. “ Mr. Mar- 
kee” was the nearest approach she could ever 
make to his name and title. 

“JT do not like,” said the marquis, eying her 
haughtily. “Gif me some oder tings.” 

“No,” answered Libby, firmly. 

“Go,” the marquis commanded, “to my box, 
and bring one large black—” He made the im- 
age of a bottle in pantomime, 

Libby wouldn’t understand, 

“Gif me le dictionnaire.” She brought the 
book. “Bring one large black flask—bottle— 
gourd—long-necked vessel to hold liquid.” 

Libby produced a bottle of champagne. 

“Hah!” exclaimed the patient. “Bien! Tirez 
—pull—draw—retire the cork.” 

“No,” spoke Libby, deliberately; “you can’t 
have it,” and set the bottle down well out of 
reach. 

“Dieu!” yelled the marquis; “you tell to me 
such words! I vill haf it,” and he raised him- 
self on his elbow. 

“ Lie down and be good,” said Libby, coaxingly. 

“ Gif me of the wine,” he screamed. 

“No,” Libby calmly replied, and shook her 
handsome shining head as she stood with arms 
akimbo waiting for his next move. 

He soon made it. His face turned an ugly livid 
color, and he tried to spring up and reach the 
bottle. In a flash Libby had her hands on his 
shoulders; in another she had shaken him sound- 
ly, and deposited him firmly on his pillow. 

“Now,” said she, standing over him, and giv- 
ing back glare for glare, “if it’s to come to fight- 
in’, you ain’t nowheres, Mr. Markee.” 

He vociferated wildly in his own tongue, but 
he didn’t dare to stir; and she informed him: 

“J dun know one word you say in that gibberish 
o’ yourn, so don’t waste yer breath. I jist want 
to git you well, an’ I mean to do it.” 

She did do it. She controlled him, amused 
him, and, above all, cooked for him. The recov- 
ery was due more to her broths than to my med- 
icines. One morning, after he was convalescent, 
Libby surprised me by calling at my office. 

“Ts the patient worse ?” was my natural ques- 
tion. 

““Worse? Dear, no; he’s eatin’ broiled chick- 
en, and peart as anything.” Still she stood nerv- 
ously twisting the corner of her shawl, and hesi- 
teting. “Mr. Markee,” she stammered presently, 
“won't take his food from nobody but me.” 

“Indeed!” I answered, grimly. For a week 
past I had seen how matters were going. The 
marquis was tender—actually respectful and ten- 
der-—toward his pretty nurse. 

“Mr. Markee says I'm good-lookin’,” Libby 
added. 

“ He tells the truth,” I responded, with fervor. 
“But, Libby, what’s the matter? Confide in 
me.” 

“Oh, I only dropped in to bid you good-morn- 
in’,” she answered, coquettishly. 

“Heavens! is she in love with me?” was my 
intoxicating thought, and I ventured a compli- 
ment. “Nobody can be more glad to see your 
lovely face than I am, Libby; nobody can be 
fonder of it.” 

“Hold your tongue,” the young woman gave 
back, tartly. ‘Don’t you be silly.” 

I saw the advance was premature, and still 
remained puzzled over her strange agitation. 
At last the mystery was solved. With a man- 
ner of frank avowal, she broke out: 

“There, now, I don’t mind saying I want a 





few sprigs of your green mint to make a sauce 
for Mr. Markee’s dinner. Our’n is all dead.” 

I sighed. She went into the garden, and talk- 
ed gayly about Kinnewasset affairs while gather- 
ing the leaves and plucking them over with af- 
fectionate care; and she let fall, innocently, 
“Mr. Markee is so fond of mint!” Whereat I 
gave way to a profound melancholy. I just re- 
member how she looked, turning back at the 
gate, and giving still another piece of village 
gossip rd 

“They say Jake Davis is goin’ into Vermont 
a-loggin’. Father’s real sorry; he’s so handy 
round the hotel.” 

“ Yes,” I answered ; “ the owner of the Kinne- 
wasset saw-mill says Jake is so unsteady he 
won’t employ him,” 

“Well, father ’d take it kindly, doctor, ef 
you’d speak a good word for Jake. He’s real 
useful round the horses mornin’s an’ evenin’s.” 

“T will,” I promised, “for Jake’s a good fel- 
low.” 

“Pshaw! he’s awful tall,” said Libby, and 
laughed over her shoulder, as, sheltering the mint 
carefully, she hurried away. 

“Tall—‘ awful tall,’” I reflected, sarcastically. 
“ Villanteuil is not tall, certainly, and certainly I 
am. Libby’s taste is formed by the French stand- 
ard now. ‘Awful tall!’ How much a girl can 
betray in a word and a look !” 

Soon after, I was obliged to call on De Villan- 
teuil. He was dressed in a fine morning suit of 
dark blue cloth, his face was set off by a rich 
smoking-cap, and he was writing letters in a 
neat, scholarly hand. With the illness his quer- 
ulousness and violence had passed away, and 
there rose to meet me a French nobleman, court- 
ly, polite, and scrupulous in his person and be- 
longings. In spite of myself I felt the dignity 
of the little man’s birth and breeding. There 
was the usual professional talk; then the mar- 
quis said, quite irrelevantly : 

“Sare, Mees Libbee is one ver beautiful young 
person. She is paysanne—vat you call peasant— 
but she look as a duchess.” 

I could make no reply, but nodded civilly. 

“T am ver mooch better, sare. Mees Libbee 
cook 4 merveille; she is garde malade parfaite. 
She is ver beautiful young person.” 

The marquis indulged in a short reverie, then 
asked for my bill. Immediately he handed me 
a roll of gold fully ten times the amount. 

When I counted out from the money the ex- 
act sum due, and returned the rest, De Villan- 
teuil stared in amazement; then a fine little ex- 
pression of comprehension and appreciation glow- 
ed over his sallow face, and he exclaimed: “ Ah! 
I understand. In this country nobody is noble, 
yet eferybody is noble. But, monsieur, you vill 
do me this honor.” He took from the table a 
magnificently bound volume of Voltaire, and wrote 
on the fly-leaf: “ M. le Docteur Black, de son ami 
reconnaissant, Villanteuil.” 

I accepted it with thanks, and began to feel 
that a man might be a gentleman even without 
the advantage of Kinnewasset society ; and that, 
for a down-East Yankee, was quite a step in 
knowledge of the world. 

The next day I happened into the hotel kitch- 
en, where Libby was, deep in the mysteries of 
mince-meat. She held a wooden bow! in her lap, 
her round arms were bare, and the crisp red- 
gold hair was carelessly pushed back. 

“ Makin’ mince-pies for Thanksgivin’, doctor,” 
she explained. ‘“ And there’s such a turkey—a 
sixteen-pounder !” 

Suddenly, in the midst of her womanly chatter, 
she stopped short, blushed rosy red, and bent her 
graceful head in silent confusion. The cause was 
not far to seek. The marquis stood observing 
her from the doorway, and his gaze was both ar- 
dent and respectful. Even Jake Davis, who had 
just come in from the barn, saw something strange, 
and stared at the Frenchman in good-natured 
surprise. As for me, I went home in torture. I 
was in love with Libby myself, though until jea- 
lousy aroused me I had never fairly defined my 
own sentiment. Of course I recognized that her 
accent and English grammar were even worse 
than my own, and that her voice was high and 
nasal; yet one soft glance from her witching eyes, 
and I'd be as helpless as the veriest ploughboy 
in the village. For, as I reasoned, “The girl is 
very young—barely nineteen—and a few years of 
stady and a better social atmosphere would make 
a duchess of her. A duchess? That’s the very 
word the marquis used. And if a duchess, then 
more easily a marquise. Why not?” And what 
I suffered in the thought! Never mind; I’m 
writing about Libby, not about myself. 

On Thanksgiving I made my usual afternoon 
call. Israel Binns, lounging on the front porch 
with his hat over his nose, informed me: 

“ We had a derned good dinner, doctor, if twas 
my gal that cooked it.” 

The marquis was in the sitting-room. I noted 
his easy, erect elegance as, smoking his cigar, he 
quietly watched Libby, who came and went, softly 
singing to herself. 

Presently the fat valet entered, and handed 
his master the inevitable dictionary ; then Libby 
brought some household sewing, sat down just in 
a beam of afternoon sunlight, and leisurely work- 
ed. The marquis fingered the dictionary awhile, 
then said to me: 

“Vill you be so good, monsieur, to bring here 
the slow man—Binns? And, monsieur,” he add- 
ed, “also the respectable Marta, the slow man’s 
wife.” 

They both came in wonderment, and sat down 
as far off as possible. 

“Monsieur le Docteur,” De Villanteuil began, 
“T must request you to inform these honest peo- 
ple zat I haf long and mooch consider, and I 
haf formed my mind upon a serious object.” 

Binns never could make out verbal convolu- 
tions ; so I set over the phrase into idiom. 

“ All right,” shouted the landlord; “made up 
yer mind to go, I suppose. ll right.” 








“T do not comprehend one word vat ze person 
say,” remarked the marquis. ‘Tell him se taire 
—to keep still—hold tongue. I haf write to 
French consul at Quebec. There sall come here 
two priests and one notary.” 

Binns caught something of his meaning and 
howled: “Rooms for three—friends 0’ your’n. 
Fetch ’em along,” adding, with a grin, and sotto 
voce, ‘ Can’t be wuss ’n he is.” 

“ All vat I do,” the marquis continued, “ sall 
be most honor-r-rable. Tell zat to ze bonhomme 
Binns. I am garcon yet—nevaire marry—forty- 
two years old. My wife sall haf all zat a queen 
may haf—a fine chateau, a hétel in Paris, dia- 
monds, all zat a woman can desire in zis 
wor-r-rld.” 

He stopped, and everybody nodded ; yet nobody 
understood — nobody but me— miserable me! 
Libby had paused with her threaded needle laid 
against her lip, in an attitude of amused attention. 
The marquis stepped toward her, bowed, and, with 
a suave dignity, said: 

“ Mademoiselle, I am acquainted wiz all ze ac- 
complishment of ze great lady; I haf heard sing, 
seen paint, speak ze languages, wear ze fine 
costumes. But only now haf I meet a beautiful 
woman who can vanquish me when I am ill and 
en-r-raged, and who can cook a excellent dinner 
which I can digest. Mademoiselle, I lofe you.” 

Libby dropped her hands in her lap, and said, 
with a slow dawning of wonderment, “*‘ What— 
on—earth—do—you—mean ?” 

“‘Mademoiselle’—his demeanor was graceful 
and respectful—“I haf all make ready. Two 
holy fathers and your respectable parents sall 
couduct you to Quebec. In three days you sall 
be the Marquise de Villanteuil—my wife.” He 
reached out his hand, and gently took one of 
hers. 

“Go ’way!” ejaculated Libby, in her sharp, 
high voice—*“ go ’way !” and shook him off with- 
out even troubling herself to rise. ‘ Why,” she 
said, scornfully, “ you’d oughter know better. I 
wouldn’t marry you for nothin’;” and she re- 
sumed her sewing. 

The marquis caught his breath; he started 
back, started forward again, turned to me with 
a desperate interrogatory gesture. ‘Que veut 
elle dire? Vat means she?” 

“She refuses you,” I answered, with quiet sat- 
isfaction. 

“Refuses! Quoi? Elle refuse—moi, Marquis 
of France? Dieu! vat means—vat—vat—” 
And the marquis beat his breast, and in his rage 
lost all dignity. “ You say”—and he thrust his 
ugly face within six inches of her pretty one— 
“‘you say you vill not marry wiz me ?” 

“IT say”’—and Libby stared full into his wick- 
ed little eyes without flinching—“I think you’re 
an impudent old monkey.” 

“ A—a—vat?” screeched the furious suitor. 
“A monkey? Vat means zat—eh?” Nobody 
enlightened him. He thumbed the dictionary, 
found the word in a moment, yelled, with horri- 
ble sarcasm, “ Monkey—singe! Un singe! c’est 
ce que je suis. Grand Dieu! Un singe!” And 
in his hysteric rage he fairly jumped from the 
floor. 

Libby looked a trifle scared, and going to the 
door, called, “‘ Jake—oh, Jake, come here !” 

He came hurrying from the barn, and to Jake 
Davis, the lazy, handsome, unsteady man-of-all- 
work, my beautiful Libby ran for protection; in 
Jake’s arms she nestled, into Jake’s face she 
looked up confidingly. 

I took no further part in the scene. 
situation was too much. 

“Vraiment!” hissed De Villanteuil, with fright- 
ful venom ; “zis peasant boy vill be your husband, 
eh ?” 

“Yes, he will,” said Libby; “and I love him, 
and I’m not ashamed of it. I was sorry for you 
when you was sick, but now I just detest you. 
Go” way !” 

“ Deteste—elle deteste !” and the marquis, seiz- 
ing his dictionary, rushed at Jake to strike him 
with the closed volume. The strong fellow only 
showed his white teeth in a hearty roar, and dex- 
terously sent the book spinning off into the air, 
as he remarked, amiably, “Sho! you’re a regular 
viper, ain’t you?” De Villanteuil, wildly beating 
the air, rushed up to his room, and Israel and 
Jake followed to prevent mischief. 

Left alone with Libby,I said, grimly enough, 
“So it’s Jake you’ve been blushing about ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Libby, beaming with shy hap- 
piness ; “I felt real silly that day Jake come into 
the kitchen when I was makin’ pies.” 

“And you called at my office only to ask my 
influence in your lover’s favor ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Humph! and have you never cared for any- 
body but Davis, Libby.” I looked wofully at her. 

“ Never, doctor. Why, who should I care for ?” 

“Certainly,” I stammered. ‘ Yes, who in- 
deed? Certainly. And you don’t want to be a 
great lady?” 

“Oh, doctor, believe me”’—and Libby never 
was so beautiful as in that moment when I had 
lost her forever—‘“I don’t want to be anything 
but Jake’s faithful, loving wife.” 

The marquis packed up in a great hurry and 
went off. We never saw him again. 

Libby soon married lazy, handsome, unsteady 
Davis. He grew more lazy and unsteady and 
less handsome every day, and his wife had many 
new cares in the shape of a small Jakey, or a 
wailing Martha, or a chubby Israel. She used 
all her housewifely skill, she made a heroic strug- 
gle, but the great velvety eyes grew anxious, and 
her wretched old rag of a gown hung loose on 
her wasted figure. Poor Libby! I couldn’t 
stand it. I left Kinnewasset, settled in a large 
city, and didn’t meet her again for a dozen years. 

A good deal of luck and pluck have made me 
somewhat known in the world, so it would not be 
hard, perhaps, even in France, to learn my ad- 
dress. Five years ago I received a note from a 
Paris lawyer informing me that the Marquis Vic- 
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tor-Maurice de Villanteuil, recently deceased, had 
bequeathed to Elizabeth Davis, of Kinnewasset, 
Maine, a legacy of five hundred thousand frances. 
A clause in his will read, “I leave this souvenir 
for the most beautiful and the most honest wo- 
man I ever met.” 

I carried the money to Libby. She was broken, 
down with worry and work. Her husband turn- 
ed out a lounging, drinking good-for-naught, not 
unkind, but utterly shiftless. 

I broke the news gently. “Oh, doctor,” she 
cried, in great joy, “is it truae—is it really true ?” 
and the simple, single-hearted woman, who had 
braved a hard life with the man she loved, and 
never given way, buried her face and sobbed 
aloud. 

“And you're contented ?” I asked, looking at 
Davis lumbering up the garden path. 

“Oh, so contented! I can take care of Jake 
now—dear, dear old Jake!” and the second time 
in my life I had to see Libby in that unworthy 
fellow’s embrace, 

Libby wasn’t ambitious. She bought a good 
farm, and supports her husband and the rosy 
children, who are growing up finely. This year 
she writes, with the Thanksgiving hamper : 

“Poor old Mr. Markee! he made me happy, 
after all. Jake is splendid—looks after the 
poultry for me nicely.” 

Jake—always Jake! And she ishappy. Ah! 
Libby, you’re middle-aged now, and I’m old, and 
yet my heart— Never mind; but I always think 
of Libby on Thanksgiving-day. 











THE ART OF KEEPING AN 
ALBUM. 


T is curious that in this age of revivals so few 

people think of keeping albums ; it was a good 
old fashion, and one which would well repay many 
of us to resume. To possess mementos of our 
friends is always pleasant, and when these are 
really characteristic, the possessions become still 
more precious. Unfortunately there were al- 
bums and albums, some filled with complimenta- 
ry verses neither clever nor original. Of these 
I shall say nothing: far be it from me to desire 
the resuscitation of such mawkish vanities. But 
there were others original and clever—albums 
full of strong sense, fun, and idiosyncrasies, in 
which we read the characters of the writers who 
left their stamp on the page, and of whom their 
children and grandchildren are proud. 

The kind of album I wish to see in every 
friend’s possession is a book in which friends 
are asked to write or draw something they feel, 
think, or admire—something true, and of them- 
selves, coming straight from the brain and heart, 
original and characteristic. Like Voltaire, I have 
always thought, “ How fine it is to write what we 
think! it is man’s privilege.” Therefore I should 
have no copied verses: if the writer is not able 
to make rhymes, let him write prose, or draw, 
and then sign and date his handiwork. 

If young folks would only start an album upon 
the principle [ allude to, they would lay up for 
their old age a store-house of pleasant thoughts, 
a diary of life, love, and friendship. 

“What has become of the famous album so 
treasured by Philoxéne Boyer?” Lost, or stolen 
when the great thinker lay in his death-agony. 
Sold to some book-buyer incapable of under- 
standing its worth; torn up as waste paper, per- 
haps. Well may Catulli Mendés ask, “ Where, in- 
deed, is the volume so well remembered by every 
one who toiled up to that humble fifth-story 
chamber?” Poor Philoxéne! dying by inches, 
great and loving to the last, who would not con- 
sider himself rich could he discover and obtain 
possession of the album which for so many years 
formed a portion of your life, and bears on its 
pages the autographs of a whole world of art, 
science, and history ? 

One can not help regretting such a loss; nev- 
er was there a more delightful medley; on one 
page you read the names and sentiments of men 
and women famous in every phase of society. A 
grave and learned sentence signed by a well- 
known scientist flanked by the last joke of an 
eminent comedian ; a jest from a famous humor- 
ist scrawled across a couplet by a tragedian. On 
another page, between a paragraph signed B. 
Disraeli and a phrase by Roulin Viardot, came a 
comical sonnet by Sainte-Beuve, and a droll cari- 
cature of Michel Carré. 

There was a letter by Lamartine, dated from 
St. Louis, 1858, terminating thus: “I have come 
to make in all probability my last visit to my 
birth-place, to dismantle and sell the dear old 
house. If France remains deaf to my appeal, in 
three months I shall leave her forever, leave her 
that even my bones may not rest in her.” Then 
there were two splendid stanzas by Leconte de 
Lisle. Four delicate verses of Hervier Aubryet 
precede some unsigned lines, recognized, how- 
ever, as those of Arséne Houssaye: “For those 
who love, earth becomes a heaven; for those 
who love not, earth is a void.” 

Charles Baudelaire puts his name to a telling, 
and perhaps rather sarcastic, sentence : “‘ Among 
the rights often discussed in these latter times is 
one often forgotten, but in the demonstration of 
which every one is interested, viz., the right to 
contradict one’s self.” Here is a sonnet on Love, 
characteristic and clever, “Thus I understand 
what men call love” (Theodore Barriére). This 
is immediately and excellently capped by another 
writer (Ernest Royer), “ The book, though spark- 
ling with wit and fun, had its sadder memories.” 
Philaréte Chasles writes, ‘Remember Hartley 
Coleridge, and do not forget the hard fight of life.” 
But, alas! this was just what Philoxéne Boyer 
never could forget. Nestor Roqueplan wrote, 
“TIngratitude is independence of the soul.” 
Again, “ Who obliges, obliges himself” ; and he 
is yet more emphatic, “ A service obliges most 
the renderer.” 

Camille Roqueplan admits these cynical phrases 
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with affectionate freedom, “ My brother under- 
rates his own character” ; and Sainte-Beuve adds 
his reproof or explanation: ‘ Nestor was my old 
college chum. I can answer for Nestor and 
for his good heart.” Then, in a fine spidery kind 
of hand, Augustine Brohan ventures to assert, 
“ All sensible people prefer dishonor to death.” 
Against this paradox Rachel’s nervous characters 
stand. You can almost fancy her hand trem- 
bling with indignation as she wrote, “I would 
rather be Rachel than Augustine Brohan.” But 
the passage of arms did not end there, for Fech- 
ter adds, ‘‘I am not of Rachel’s opinion.” Some 
pages farther on Rachel’s writing appears again : 
“T am a happy woman; I have two charming 
children.” Against this complacent sentiment 
Edouard Thierry wrote, on the 18th of June, 1858, 
the following bitter words: “ To-day this happy 
woman is no more, and the children have no mo- 
ther.” 


THE CANONS WARD. 


By JAMES PAYN, 





Avrnor or “Krr: a Memory,” “ By Proxy,” “ Hien 
Sriaits,” “ Wuat He Cost Her,” “ Won—notr 
Woorp,” “A ConripenTiIaAL AGENT,” ETO. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE REVELATION. 


Some people find it difficult to keep silence un- 
der any circumstance; but total silence—just as 
tipplers say of moderation versus excess—is much 
more easy to preserve than reticence, especially 
upon a particular subject, when speech in other 
respects is free; and the same is true, though in 
a less degree, of correspondence. To write a let- 
ter to one near and dear to us, and not to hint at 
the particular topic which is most in our minds, 
is a feat in composition. Blue-beard’s castle was 
not “a bijou residence,” yet, huge as it was, he 
could not trust to Fatima’s overlooking the cham- 
ber in which he kept those “ trivial, fond records” 
of his matrimonial experience; and Aunt Maria, 
in ending her usual affectionate letters to Sophy, 
was always saying to herself, “I have been most 
careful, I am sure, yet, sooner or later, I know I 
shall let it out.” 

Weeks, however, passed by without any such 
catastrophe, the very escape from which was a 
fact in itself deplorable, since it showed how ab- 
solutely poor Sophy was cut off from her husband’s 
confidence. That he had not thought it worth 
while to inform her that he had used her as an 
instrument to effect the ruin of her friend and 
guardian was significant indeed. It was clear 
that she must know it one day, however long de- 
ferred might be the date, and yet (leaving ex- 
cuse and justification out of the question) he 
had not troubled himself even to break the 
shock to her. 

One morning Sophy called on her friend Henny 
with looks not only sad as usual, but perturbed. 

“The child is no worse, I trust ?” was the lat- 
ter’s first anxious inquiry. 

Willie had been worse of late; so much so that 
Henny had been a frequent visitor in Albany Street, 
notwithstanding that it was very disagreeable to 
her to intrude into a house to the master of which 
she was not welcome. No considerations of a per 
sonal nature would have weighed with her where 
Love and Duty were in the other scale, but the 
reflection that Mr. Adair was her husband’s enemy 
did weigh with her. Nevertheless she went, to 
comfort Sophy and to tend the child. A man 
would have thought of his dignity, and kept away 
out of “self-respect,” but Henny did not think 
of such things. 

“Willie is no worse,” returned Sophy ; “ though, 
I fear, no better. It is not on her account, poor 
darling, that I have come to-day, but upon anoth- 
er matter that troubles me only second toit. Oh, 
Henny, what has happened to the dear Canon 
and Aunt Maria ?” 

“ Happened to them, my dear?” said Henny, 
trying to look surprised, and feeling excessively 
frightened, but not surprised at all; for she had 
expected some such terrible question any day 
during the last two months. “They are quite 
well; indeed, I heard from Miss Aldred only yes- 
terday.” 

“ But they have left their house; so Dr. New- 
ton tells me. 
him the other day about my darling, and he says 
in his letter—after promising in the kindest way 
to come up and see her this very day—that the 
Canon has taken a house upon Parker’s Piece: 
one of a row of quite little cottages. What can 
be the meaning of it, and why have I heard not 
one word about it ?” 

“Well, they didn’t wish to increase your trou- 
bles, dearest Sophy, by telling you bad news. 
The truth is, the Canon has lost a great deal of 
money.” 

“ How ?” 

A little word, but not so easy to reply to. Hen- 
ny had almost all the virtues of her sex, but she 
was deficient in strategy. Cynies have said of 
women that though some of them tell tarradiddles 
with less grace than others, there is no such thing 
as a woman who can not tell them at all. Per- 
haps the exception proved the rule in Henny’s 
case, for she could not speak an untruth. When 
it was required of her, as in the present case, she 
could only turn very pale and remain mute. 

“You are hiding something from me,” exclaim- 
ed Sophy, vehemently. “Have I, then, lost the 
confidence of every human being but my dying 
child? Am I quite alone in the world? I have 
deserved it, Heaven knows,” she added, dropping 
her voice; “I have deserved everything; but my 
punishment is almost greater than I can bear.” 

Henny’s heart melted within her, as well it 
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might. Her loving arms were thrown about her 
friend in an instant, and she burst into tears. 
But Sophy, though she returned her embrace, did 
so with dry eyes. 

“T am tired of weeping,” she answered, bitter- 
ly. “I have shed tears enough for a lifetime, 
and there are no more to come. I want to know 
the worst—the worst, that is, which has happened 
as yet. The worst I shall never know till I am 
in my grave, and receive the just doom of the 
wicked.” 

The despair in her voice froze the other’s very 
blood. 

“Dear Sophy, don’t talk like that. There are 
happy days in store for you yet. Heaven will 
take pity on you.” 

“ You don’t know, Henny,” was the quiet reply. 
“You have never angered Heaven as I have. 
Let us not speak of that. Tell me about my dear 
guardian: the truth, the truth.” 

“T can not, and I dare not,” said Henny, des- 
perately. 

“You dare not. Then it is something that 
concerns my husband. It is he who has injured 
the Canon. I have suspected it all along; this is 
the last and worst—” 

Poor Sophy never finished that sentence ; per- 
haps she had been about to say, “the last and 
worst proof of his vileness,” or perhaps only, 
“the last and worst of my misfortunes”; but 
her emotions, only too well disciplined as they 
were, had proved too much for her. She had 
fainted. 

To a situation of that kind Henny was fully 
equal; and, without sending for assistance, soon 
restored her friend—though, as she sorrowfully 
reflected, it was doing her small kindness—to 
consciousness. Sophy’s first words when she 
opened her eyes were, “ Now tell me all.” And 
Henny had to tell her. 

It was done with the tenderest consideration. 
She prefaced her task with the Canon’s absolute 
acquittal of Sophy herself, his certain conviction 
of her innocence of any responsibility in the 
matter in question ; his knowledge that she would 
rather cut her right hand off than have persuaded 
him to do anything that might entail harm upon 
himself. He even stretched a point, and denied 
that Sophy had persuaded him. His wish to 
benefit her and hers had, of course, been at the 
root of the transaction; but he had acted as he 
had done because he himself had believed it to 
be the. best course to adopt. It was a mere error 
in judgment. She concluded her tale by saying 
that though the blow to the Canon had been 
doubtless.a very heavy one, it had been bravely 
borne, so that its worst effects were already over ; 
and that the reflection that Sophy was distressing 
herself with vain regrets, and perhaps remorse, 
would only add to her guardian’s troubles. Sophy 
heard her to the end without interposing one 
word; but her face, which now and then she hid 
as if for very shame, was a picture of agony and 
humiliation. 

“Great heavens!” she cried at last, clasping 
her hands, “how they must despise and loathe 
me!” 

“On the contrary, they pity and love you, 
Sophy.” 

“Give me pen and ink, Henny, and let me write 
to them; let me write to them from here, your 
house—not from that man’s house. Let me tell 
them that I know all, and still live to know it. 
Then they will understand that the fool who has 
done them this inexpiable wrong has not escaped 
her punishment.” 

“Sophy! Sophy! remember what I told you,” 
pleaded Henny: “all that will only add to their 
troubles ; for my own sake I entreat you to be 
patient. It was especially enjoined upon me nev- 
er to speak to you of this.” 

“Speak tome! How can you speak to me at 
all?” cried Sophy, bitterly. “* How could you en- 
ter my house as you have done, knowing it to be 
a den of thieves? Your Stevie is there now; I 
left him sitting by my child’s pillow. There is 
contagion there for him, She is a Thief’s daugh- 
ter; I am a Thief’s wife.” 

It was terrible to see such fire and feeling, such 
humiliation, such remorse and agony, proceed from 
so frail and small a creature. What shocked Hen- 
ny most was that last sentence, “I am a Thief’s 
wife.” It was true, of course, but that a wife should 
confess it—nay, assert it voluntarily, seemed to 
her, to whom the tie that bound her to her hus- 
band was only less sacred than that which linked 
her to her God, something monstrous and unnat- 
ural, 

“Hush! hush! dear Sophy,” she entreated. 

“Why should I hush? Why should I not pro- 
claim him for what he is?” continued the other, 
vehemently. “ Why did you not mention the Thief 
when you spoke of his crime? Because you would 
not pollute your lips with his name—the name 
he has given me—my name.” Then, perceiving 
her companion’s pained and frightened looks, she 
added, with passionate tenderness, “‘ No, no, no; 
forgive me, Henny; I know it was to spare me.” 

“Of course it was to spare you, my darling,” 
returned the other, earnestly. “ That is what we 
all want to do. You have been deceived, cajoled, 
but you have done nothing wrong.” 

Sophy shook her head in vehement denial. 

“Then if you have, the best reparation you can 
make to those who have suffered, the amends 
that will be most welcome to them, is to forget it 
all; to behave as though it had never happened ; 
to feel that your relations with those you loved 
and never meant to harm are just as they were 
before this misfortune happened. I have been 
to blame to tell you of it. Do not let me suffer 
for my weakness—for the love that compelled me 
to give way to your importunity.” 

“T will do whatever those I have ruined wish 
me to do,” said Sophy, humbly. 

“You dear, good girl, that news will indeed 
please them. There is another thing which I 
know they most earnestly desire: do not speak 
with Mr, Adair about this matter. It can do no 





good, dear Sophy, and will only be the cause of a 
quarrel or estrangement.” 

“Estrangement!” echoed the other, bitterly. 
“ How little you, who have a husband who re- 
spects and loves you, know the life I lead. Re- 
spect and love are not for me. What were those 
lines we used to read together in the old times, 
those dead-and-gone old times at Cambridge ?— 

‘Others there are whom these surround ; 

Smiling they live and call life pleasure ; 

To me that cup has been dealt in quite another 

measure,’ 

Estrangement! Do you suppose, then, except for 
the one frail link of my little Willie, that any- 
thing binds me to that man? No; not a pack- 
thread. If that link were to snap, and life were 
still left in me, not another hour, when I had once 
seen my darling laid in her restful grave, would I 
remain beneath his hateful roof. I would starve— 
nay, I would sin first.” 

Henny sat aghast at her, shocked at these ter- 
rible sentiments, wretched in the reflection that 
the woman who entertained them was about to 
return to such a home, and to the man she must 
needs call husband, She ransacked her kind 
heart in vain for a word of comfort. There was 
nothing there but pity and sorrow. 

“T must go back now,” said Sophy, wearily. 
“Dr. Newton may come at any moment. Nothing 
but my anxiety upon my dear guardian’s account 
could have induced me to leave home. I have 
been used to think that anxiety was the hardest 
to bear of all troubles, but I was mistaken. Kiss 
me, Henny.” 

Henny threw her arms about her friend and 
strained her to her heart. 

“Oh, if I could but help you, my darling—if I 
could but help you!” 

Sophy shook her little head despairingly, and 
closed the mouth that once seemed to have been 
made for smiles and kisses. 

“T feel so wicked,” sobbed Henny, “to be so 
kindly treated, and so loved and spoiled, when 
you are suffering such terrible things so unde- 
servedly.” 

“No, not that, Henny,” answered Sophy, grave- 
ly. “ Do you remember Hogarth’s pictures, which 
I persuaded you to look at, though Aunt Maria 
had forbidden me to do so—of the good and bad 
apprentices? As it was with them, so it is with 
us. We have both got our deserts. If I could 
but feel that my fate would be a warning to all 
reckless, deceitful girls like me, then, I think, I 
could bear it, for I have deserved it all.” 

“T don’t believe it,” cried Henny, vehemently. 
‘* All will come right again some day, if there is 
justice in Heaven.” 

Henny lifted her sweet eyes as if to invoke the 
Power of which she spoke; and when she turn- 
ed them again on the place where her friend had 
stood, Sophy had gone. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
THE WITNESS. 

May is a selfish animal, but, in comparison with 
his father (as Wordsworth calls him), the boy, he 
is the embodiment of self-sacrifice and self-deni- 
al. “No boy knows how his mother loves him,” 
says a modern writer, who has evidently studied 
his subject. “No mother knows how a boy loves 
himself” ; and nobody else knows, His devotion 
to that idol is without limit. 

It must be admitted, however, that there are 
exceptions. Many boys who have not been to 
school and learned the law of the stronger are 
kind and gentle to their sisters and to girls gen- 
erally, are not ashamed of a partiality for that 
most charming of domestic pets, the cat, and are 
even fond of children. “The boy that loves a 
baby” (justly extolled by the author of “ Lilliput 
Levée”’) is, however, a very rare specimen, In 
this respect—namely, for the love of his small, 
helpless fellow-creatures—Stevie Helford was, as 
a school-boy, almost unique. He had lost that 
precocity of intelligence, too often the companion 
of disease and the precursor of death, that had so 
charmed Aunt Henny, but his mind was still 
strangely mature and old-fashioned. At school, 
no doubt, in “ form” if not in “ gloss,” he lost his 
picturesqueness, and was commonplace enough ; 
but in the holidays he became in many ways 
himself again, to the alarm of his grandmother 
(who, having suffered from a mad spendthrift, 
imagined there was safety in the commonplace), 
and to the great content of Aunt Henny, and the 
delight of Uncle Fred, to whom the boy’s naive 
but pronounced opinions upon the most abstruse 
topics were an unfailing source of amusement. 

It was as natural to Stevie to pass an hour in 
little Willie’s nursery as it would have been with 
most boys to blow themselves up with fire-works, 
or out with greengages. He did not do it because 
it was right, or because his aunt wished it (he 
was not a goody-goody boy at all), or for “ tips” 
or “sock,” but for a reason that is, on the whole, 
more powerful than any which actuates the hu- 
man breast—because he liked it. Fido (Fred’s 
dog) and he were constant companions, but he 
never showed himself so devoted as when Fido 
fell ill of an obscure mange and needed tendance. 
Again, when Henny’s canary was moulting, it was 
difficult to persuade him it was not a malady 
which care could cure, and that he could do no 
good by sitting up with the bird all night. For 
which reason, and also because his Latin was very 
indifferent (“ Ulpian at the best’’), Fred insisted 
upon it that the boy was cut out for the medical 
profession. 

Willie had been a great favorite of Stevie’s 
from the first, but after the accident which crip- 
pled her there were no bounds to his devotion. 
He would sit by the side of her little cot, reading 
to her or talking to her, for hours—nay, what is 
still more unusual with those who visit their sick 
friends, listening to her. He was not so fond of 
talking as he had been, or perhaps he had become 
more prudent in the use of his tongue. Uncle 














Fred was wont to ruffle his dignity not a little 
by quotations from his early speeches, which he 
now regretted, as a Minister of State regrets his 
utterances on platforms before he had responsi- 
bilities and took office. One of them, when cast 
up against him, had all the effect of a red rag on 
a bull. The subject of conversation being the 
popularity of authors, he had remarked, with 
childish gravity, “I have observed that the Bible 
is a great deal read; I think, Fred, it would be a 
capital plan if you were to write another Bible.” 

Poor little Wilhelmina had no such plans for 
the enrichment of her friends. She listened to 
all that was said with intense attention and sa- 
gacity; but her conversation was mainly con- 
fined, like that of Socrates, to questions (Fred 
called her technically the Interrogatory), and 
some of them were such questions ! 

“ Stevie,” she would ask, in a hushed whisper, 
as the boy sat with his hand in hers by her cur- 
tained pillow, “is it right to pray Heaven to bless 
wicked people ?” 

“One might pray to make them better,” an- 
swered Stevie, cautiously. 

“T have done that, and it’s no use,” was the 
graver rejoinder. 

“Then Id leave the blessing alone, Willie,” 
answered her spiritual adviser; “ that’s not your 
business.” 

Here there was a long pause, during which 
some pictures were investigated: you would have 
imagined the subject to be dropped ; but that was 
not Wilhelmina’s way; she might let go of it, 
but only as an Irishman may allow a bottle of 
whiskey to escape temporarily from his hands: 
her mind once fixed upon the matter, she was 
never satisfied until she got to the bottom of it. 

“Tt is right to pray Heaven to bless your par- 
ents, is it not, Stevie ?” 

“Of course it is, my dear—that is, when you 
have any,” added Steyje, with a sudden recollec- 
tion that he was unprovided for in that respect. 

“Then if you are to leave the blessing alone 
when people are wicked, and a parent is wicked, 
you are not to ask Heaven to bless him ?” 

The logie was pitiless. Poor Stevie, who thor 
oughly understood what she meant, replied, much 
embarrassed, “‘ You should ask Heaven to make 
him better.” 

Then, with the air of saying “ You are arguing 
in a circle, and are confused besides,” “ You 
have said that before,” said Willie. 

The idea of making supplication for Mr. John 
Adair had certainly never entered into Stevie’s 
mind, which was not as yet disciplined into pray- 
ing for his enemies. He disliked him as much 
as he liked Sophy, and took care to time his vis- 
its to Albany Street so as to avoid meeting with 
the master of the house. If Adair had known 
he came so often he might have forbidden his 
visits ; but, as it was, he permitted them, because 
they amused the child as much as a new toy, 
and cost him nothing. One day, however, when 
Stevie came as usual, Adair, as it happened, was 
at home. A letter had come that morning for 
Sophy from Cambridge, but in an unfamiliar 
hand, and this had excited his suspicions. There 
was nothing now of novelty that did not excite 
his suspicions. A mind ill at ease with itself, and 
conscious of wrong-doing, is always more or 
less in this condition. Even 








to the good man 
chance is a thing to be apprehended, “ how much 
more then to the wicked and the sinner?” When 
Adair heard from his wife that Dr. Newton had 
announced his intention of coming up to town 
that day to see little Willie, his brow grew very 
dark. 

“You must have sent for the man,” he ex- 
claimed, passionately. 

“I told him that Willie was ailing,” was the 
quiet reply, “and that I should be glad of his opin- 
ion upon the case, as an old friend, and one in 
whose judgment I had the greatest confidence.” 

“Tf he is coming as a friend, that is another 
matter,” returned her husband, contemptuously 
(she had anticipated an outburst, and wondered 
what restrained it; she only knew for certain 
that it was no consideration for her feelings) ; 
“but as for his opinion, I wouldn’t give a shil- 
ling for it. What can a mere country apothecary 
have to say against the treatment approved of by 
such a man as Dr. Bagge ?” 

“Tt is said that two heads are better than 
one,” faltered Sophy; “at all events, when my 
child’s health, and perhaps her life—” ‘ 

“ What threatens her life?” broke in the oth- 
er, with angry vehemence. “ There’s nothing 
more amiss with her than has been any time 
these three years. And as for two heads, mad- 
am, let me tell you that in this house, at least, 
there is only one head. Never let me hear of a 
doctor being sent for again without my permis- 
sion.” 

To this Sophy answered nothing: she never 
did answer her husband unless compelled to do 
so. Upon the whole she was thankful that for 
this once, at least, Dr. Newton was permitted to 
come. Had she asked leave to send for him 
she well knew that it would have been refused: 
she knew, too, that her sending for him would 
anger her husband, and his wrath was terrible 
to her, not only because she 
cause it reminded her of the 
had placed her in his power 

She noticed, to her great disappointment, that 
he sent off a telegram or two, doubtless to ex 
plain his absence elsewhere, and 
home that morning. She 
would be difficulty in getting speech with Dr. 
Newton alone. What could it matter to her hus 
band, as she bitterly reflected, what report should 
be given of her child, or by whom, since he was 
absolutely indifferent to it ? 

When Dr. Newton arrived, Adair himself re- 
ceived him, and with some pretense of cordiality. 
He did not meet his gaze directly—it had never 
been his custom to look folk in the face, but of 
late he gave his profile to every one, as though 
he was sitting for his silhouette—but furtively 


feared it, but be- 
mad folly which 


remained at 
foresaw that there 
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scanned him with minuteness. He wished to 
gather from his expression whether he knew how 
he had wronged the Canon or not, and the de 
duction he drew was that he did know. As a 
matter of fact, the doctor did not know. The 
Canon had kept his secret from all outsiders, 
partly, perhaps, for his own sake (for he was 
not one to write himself down an even 
though he might have behaved like one), but 
chiefly for Sophy’s sake. The doctor, however, 
had no liking for Mr. John Adair (and showed 
it in his honest face) for another reason. 

He had been informed by Miss Aldred of the 
accident that had happened to little Willie, part- 
ly in consequence of her father’s ill-judged econo- 
my; he was aware that Sophy had had money, 
and that Adair had had none, and he looked 
upon him as a mean hound. 

“Some business called me up to town to-day, 
Mr. Adair,” he said, stiffly, “and at your wife's 
request I have looked in to see your little girl.” 

“You are very kind, Dr. Newton; I am afraid, 
however, you will say little can be done for her 
beyond what we are already doing.” 

“ At all events, there will be no harm done 
I come here only as an old friend.” 

“ Just so,” said the other, quietly. If the doc 
tor had meant to give him a dig, it showed no 
signs of having penetrated anywhere. “ You shall 
see the child at once.” 

Sophy and Jeannette were both in the nursery, 
and Stevie also, When the boy heard Mr. Adair’s 
voice upon the stair, he drew back behind the 
heavy curtain that shielded his little friend from 
the draught from the window, and remained dur- 
ing the interview unseen. Curiosity, however, 
compelled him to form a peep-hole, through which 
he could see what was going on. 

Dr. Newton entered, shook hands warmly with 
Mrs, Adair, and sat down quickly beside the pa- 
tient. He asked a great number of questions, as 
to symptoms, treatment, etc., and presently for 
the prescriptions, 

“This is all very right,” he said, looking at one 
of them; “but I hope you are very careful about 
the proportion of water ; 
cine by itself.” 

“Dr. Bagge warned us of that,” said Sophy. 
“We keep the medicine in the cupboard, and in- 
stead of mixing it every time, we keep a portion 
in the bottle here ready mixed. When it is fin- 
ished, we mix it again, so that no mistake can 
poasibly occur through inadvertence.” 

“Umph! that’s curious,” said the doetor. 
“ There are certain symptoms here—the very ones 
that have given you anxiety, and not without cause 
—which I should have attributed to an overdose. 
Who administers the medicine ?” 

“Kither Jeannette or myself,” said Sophy; 
“and I mix it, when it is necessary to do so, with 
my own hands.” 

“Well, you can’t be too cautious 


ass, 





it is a dangerous medi- 
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“THIS IS THE 


| better—hetter than I could have hoped for, con- 


sidering the nature of the accident. 
eral health that is suffering.” 

“Am I going to die, doctor ?’’ inquired little 

Willie. “I should like to know, because I have 
got things to do first.” 
! what a strange child!” exclaim- 
ed the doctor, whose practice lay chiefly among 
infants of a larger growth—under-graduates. 
“Why, she reminds me of what little Stevie Hel- 
ford used to be. 
to die; I hope 
strong.” 

“Do you think I shall live to be twenty-one ?” 
inquired the patient, with great gravity. 

“ Ah, you want to come of age and see the ox 
roasted whole in Albany Street, do you ?” return 
ed the doctor, cheerily. “Of course you'll live to 
be twenty-one—live to be a hundred and one, very 
likely. What a very funny child! Well, there 


It is the gen- 


“ Bless my soul 


No, my dear, you are not going 
you are going to get well and 


is nothing to be alarmed about; but the case 


wants watching. How often does your medical 
man come, Mrs. Adair ?”’ 

* Not very often,” said Sophy, firmly, but avoid- 
ing her hushand’s eye; “once in three weeks, not 
more.” 

“That is not enough, in my opinion. The 
symptoms I have noticed should be attended to 
and checked at once. Have you had any other 
opinion—has any other doctor seen her besides 
Dr. Bagge ?” 

Here Stevie noticed that Mr. Adair threw a 
glance at Jeannette, unperceived by the other 
two; to the boy’s quick intelligence it seemed to 
say, “ Don’t speak.” 

“No,” said Sophy—‘no one but our own 
medical man has seen her.” 

Then the doctor rose and left the room with 


COMMUNICATION 


RECEIVED THIS MORNING,” 


“My mistress wants you down-stairs, Jeannette,” 
said one of the maids. “Shall I stay with the 
child ?” 

“No, it is unnecessary ; she is asleep.” 

Then, in a hushed whisper, “Keep where you 
are, Master Stevie, unless Willie cries,” said Jean- 
nette, and noiselessly left the room. 

One minute, two minutes, and then there was 
a cautious click of the door-handle. Stevie lay 
close, with a presentiment of something about to 
happen; to his horror, Adair stole quietlyin. The 
boy’s heart beat fast; but, fascinated rather than 
curious, he kept his eye at the loop-hole. What 
could have brought the master of the house back 
to that room alone? No affection for the child, 
that was certain. He stepped lightly to the foot 
of the bed, and gazed earnestly at the little occu- 
pant; then, having, as it seemed, convinced him- 
self that she was asleep, he took up the phial that 
stood upon the table, marked well how far it was 
filled, and emptied its contents into some vessel 
he had brought with him. Next, going on tiptoe 
to the cupboard, he took out a bottle, and filled 
the phial from it to the same height as before. 
Then replacing bottle and phial where he had 
found them, he glided noiselessly from the room. 
The whole transaction scarcely took up a minute: 
it would have been plain to any person of mature 


| judgment that such dexterity could only have 


Sophy, her husband following close upon their | 


heels. 
* What am I to do?” cried Jeannette, despair- 


| ingly. 


“What is the matter ?”’ whispered Stevie, look- 
ing out from his place of concealment. 

“Lor, Master Stevie, I quite forgot you were 
there,” said Jeannette, growing very white ; 
gave me quite a turn.” 

“ But what is the matter ?” 

The waiting-maid was too well acquainted with 
the importunity of youth to attempt to evade the 
question. “ Why, my poor mistress wanted to 
have a few words with Dr. Newton alone; and I 
am afraid that she will never get them. Hush! 
be quiet; listen.” 

The others had gone into the drawing-room and 
closed the door. Nothing was heard save the 
ticking of the clock upon the mantel-piece, and the 
occasional dropping of a coal from the grate. Fa- 
tigued with the doctor’s investigation, and lulled 
to rest by the silence, Willie sank into a deep 
slumber. 

Presently there was a gentle knock at the door 


“you 


been acquired by practice. If but few opportu- 
nities had been afforded him for such proceedings, 
it was certain he had lost none, 

Stevie stood petrified as he watched all this, and 
when it was over began to tremble. It seemed 
to him that he had been on the verge of erying 
out something horrible—perhaps “ Murder !”— 
without knowing exactly why. He did not com- 
prehend what had occurred, but he felt that if 
the man had attempted to give Willie what was 
now in the phial he would have rushed out and 
stopped him at all hazards. But now his nerve 
had left him, and almost consciousness itself. 
The contemplation of a crime by an innocent per- 
son is almost as shocking as the first commission 
of one. 

Even when Jeannette returned, the boy still 
remained where he was, and without the power of 
speech. 

“You may come out now, Master Stevie,” she 
said, cheerfully. ‘Mr. Adair has gone away with 
the doctor, but not before my mistress had a 
private word with him. Why master left us alone 
together, though it was only for five minutes, I 
can’t imagine.” 

“ Tecan,” said Stevie, putting back the curtain, 
and disclosing a white face and staring eyes. 
“He left you to come up here.” 

“Here! Goed heavens! He didn’t do any- 
thing to the child?” 

“No; he left you to do it.” 

Then he told her what had happened, from be- 
ginning to end. 
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Jeannette listened, with horrified face. She 
took up the phial. The medicine was as color- 
less as the water with which it should have been 
mixed ; but she took out the cork, and smelled it. 

“That would have gone nigh to kill her,” she 
said, solemnly. She poured back the contents of 
the phial into the bottle, and, mixing more med- 
icine with water in the proper proportions, re- 
placed the phial as before. 

“ Now, as you love little Willie, Master Stevie,” 
she said, earnestly, ‘not a word of this to my 
mistress, or to any one else, I will answer for it 
that it shall never oceur again; but nothing 
must be done ina hurry. If he thought we knew 
of this, my master would kill us both, and the 
child, and my mistress too.” 

It is probable that Jeannette did not in reality 
apprehend this wholesale slaughter; her object 
was to make sure of the boy’s silence. 

“But we must do something,” urged Stevie. 
He had as great confidence in Jeannette’s sagaci- 
ty a sin her honest intentions, and quite believed 
that any person who could injure Willie was ca- 
pable of quadruple assassination. But he could 
not see how a “masterly inactivity” could meet 
so extreme a case. 

“You must do this, Master Stevie: go home 
and ask your aunt to invent some excuse for get- 
ting me to her house this afternoon. Tell her 
that I have something very particular to commu- 
nicate to Mr. Irton. If you can’t trust me to 
do what is best,” she added, noting the boy’s 
hesitating look, “you can surely trust your 
uncle,” 

“Yes, I can trust Uncle Fred to do what is 
right,” said Stevie, naively, “because I know 
he dislikes Mr. Adair, to begin with.” 

“ And do you suppose that J like Mr, Adair?” 
inquired Jeannette, with a strange smile. 

For an instant there flashed upon Stevie’s 
mind the remembrance of that significant look 
which she had exchanged with her master when 
Sophy had been engaged with the child; but he 
put the suspicion from him loyally. 

“No; you can never like the man that would 
have harmed little Willie,” he said, 

These words came hissing through her clinched 
teeth: “TI hate him.” 

Then the door opened, and Sophy entered. 
Her mind was too full of the events of the morn- 
ing to take notice of how the boy had disposed 
of himself during the late interview. He had little 
difficulty in effecting his depa ture, since his 
hostess wanted to confer with Jeannette about 
the child; but not till he had got clear of the 
house (which henceforth became terrible to him) 
did he begin to breathe freely. 

“Cram” and competitive examinations burden 
young gentlemen’s wits in these days pretty con- 
siderably; but never had boy so much upon his 
mind as Stevie had as he ran liome that day. 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VALUABLE MEDICINE. 

De. W. H. Parmeter, Toledo, O., says: “I have 

a the ‘ acid’ in a large variety of diseases, and 

rave been amply satisfied that it is a valuable addition 
to our list of medicinal agents,—{ Adv} 





PETRIE’'S FACE 
In three shades, Whit« 
by all druggists. 


POWDER. 
», Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ExpEMaNn’s professional endorsement below: 
New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Perniz, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 
Dear Sir,—l have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrix, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. } 





FROM MLLE. RHEA, THE FASCINATING ACTRESS. 
Monsircr Levy: Dear Sir,—Your Lablache Face 

Powder is indeed the best I have ever used. Yours 

truly. Rura.—[ Adv.) 





Covens.—“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” will allay the 
irritation which induces coughing, giving immediate 
relief. Sold only in boxes. Price 25 cents.—[{Adv.} 





Tue Genuine Cheneys Silks, so famed for never 
wearing out, at retail by Samuet H. Terry, 18 East 
l4th St.,N. ¥. Send for circular.—{ Adv.) 





C. C, Suayne, Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free, Send your address. -{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 


never varies. A marvel of purity, 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxtne Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES,. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Tonch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & ©O., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth | Avenue, New York. 


A NEW CATarocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or $14 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
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79 This 
- is the Ma- 
~~ gic Seale being 
Ae one-ninth its actual 
E size. By it any lady can 
cut all styles of ladies’ and 
children’s garments, (sleeve inclu- 
ded,) without refitting. So simple. that 
alone. [lius- 
traf EE' Please mention this paper, 
AGENTS WANTED! nade Rooo & Harvgx, Quincy. DL 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T, BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Sixta Avenve, New York. — 


PATCH WORK 


SILKS, in $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all CAA 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO. £0. Box S048, 8 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
200 Beantiful Serap Pictures by mail on receipt of 
50c. (in stamps). F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Irritations on ‘the ekin, tetter, pim &e. , Temoved 
by Dr. Benson's Skin Cure. . ples, . 























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 


AND 
USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 











ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 

Linen Thread on 
spools (200 yards), in 
White and W. Brown. 
specially adapted for 
Crochet and Lace Work. 

LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Work. 

For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
5IT& 519 Market St., San Francisco. 











C0. GUNTHERS SONS, 


Seal-Skin Sacques and Cloaks : 
Fur-lined Garments : 
For Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT, AT LOW PRICES. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 























MICROSCOPES! 


ELESCOPES, FIELD GLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
Drawing Instruments 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Send for List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues. 


QUEEN & CO pnitanei er 


ADELPHIA 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Needlework. Send 3c, for Catalogue. 








PATCHWORK. 


FOR $1 WE SEND 20 ELEGANT BROCADED 
BLOCKS, measuring 4 x 43g, new designs and colors, 
or same quantity and size rich, plain satins. Speci- 
men of either mailed for 6 cents in eee. or both for 
—. PERSIAN SILK ¢€ 

1919 Third Ave., New York City. 


HAIR CURLING! 


De. LaFora’s Curling Fluid curis the straightest 
oate Price by mail, $1. W. Donoven, Chemist, 
126 Brewster 8r., Detroit, Mich. Sole A gent, 











INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only acom- 
mon pen needed. Superior for 
decorative work on linen. Ree’d 
Centennial MEDAL. Sold by ali Stationers& Druggists, 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK! 
New and beautiful designs in all the latest styles of 
Art Embroidery in Perforated Patterns. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Mrs. E. C. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 
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By. reiure mail, Full Deseription 
Moody’s New ‘Tailor System of 
Dress Cutting MOODY & C0, Cincinnati, 0, 
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"Prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, ‘england 


Jlothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Complexion 
lainest features become attractive. 
them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


and a Soft Skin. With these the 


erect A Specialty for the Skin and Complexion, 


As recommended by the -atootent English ‘euthority 


Cleanliness is next to Godliness, 

owp) m must be considered as 

<r aulenins of Gract and a 

lergyman who recommends 

moral things should be willing 

to recommend! Soap) Iam 

told that_my commendation of 

Pears’ Soap) tras opened fer jt 

a large sale in the{ Gnited States} 

‘am willing to stand by every word in 

favor of it that 1 ever uttered, Aman 

must be fastidious indeed who is not 
Satisfied wjth it, 
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Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ 

ially preverea for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive 
In England it is pre-eminently the complexion 

Soap, “ond is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, 
non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chappin 


Is 8 


to the weather, Winter or Summer. 


a clear and b 
maintained, an: 


comme the 
economy is remarkal 


15 “INTERNATIONAL AWARDS, 


AUITHEMLEADINGTORUGCISTONSELL PEARS” SOAP! 


ht appearance and a soft, velvety condition imparted and 

a good, healthful and attraction complexion ensured. 

Its ble and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
nd it as test luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent 


SOAP 


are prevented, an 
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PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 
L. Shaw's Elastic heting Waves, 


SUPERIOR 


to any other. Clasp 
softly to the fore- 
head, giving a beauti- 
ful shape and a per- 
fectly natural ap- 
pearance. No nets 
required, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly hair, or money 
refunded. From $5 
upward. 

An immense stock 
of the genuine Lang- 
try or English ay 
from $3 upward. All 
front pieces ) the 
while you wait, for 
12c. each. 

The so-much - de- 
sired Marie Antoinette Switch, delightfully 
light and airy, made in all shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ 
own hair made over into same. Hair bought and ex- 


oes UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. Amula, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Le ngyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautitier, $1 per box; only depot. Indelible Saffoe 
line Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
bottle. F, F. Marshall’s Adonine, for Dyeing 
Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 BO per box. Applied on premises if desired, 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray heir, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 

Take Elevator for Salesroom. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th yr New York. 


(uticura 
THE GREAT SKIN GURES 


\O cleanse the Skin, 
Scalp, and Blood of 
Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Scrofulous, Inherited, and 
Contagious Humors, Blood 
Poisons, Ulcers, Abscesses, 
and Infantile Skin Tor- 
tures, the Curroura Remr- 
pins are infallible. Curtt- 
ourna Reso.vent, the new 
Blood Purifier, Diuretic and 
Aperient, expels disease 
germs from the blood and 
perspiration, and thus re- 
moves the cause, CuTiouna, 
instantly allays Itching oot In- 
‘ieers 
Curitouna Soap, 














the great Skin Cure, 
flammation, clears the Skin ‘and Se aip, heals 
and Sores, restores the Complexion. 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet Requisite, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, and for rough, 
chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, blotches, and 


baby humors. Curtovrea Remepies are the only ine 
fallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. Sold by 
all druggists. Cutiocra, 50 cents; Reso.rvent, $1; 
Soar, 2% cents. Prepared by Porree Deve anp Cuxm- 
1a Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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Last and Best Invention. What Every Lady Needs 
A GOOD, RELIABLE, DURABLE DRESS SHIELD. 
RADE MAR The Canfield Shields are 
= prot absorbent, odorless, 
~ strong, yet soft as kid, ao 
* not wrinkle, chafe, or rip. 
5 3 The sales are double that 
wa any other Shield made 
Samples sent free on payment of 25 cts. for postage. 
THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO., Middletown, Ct. 
eheaae pret pa —— an +5 the 
. Agents Wanted. THE WILSON SEW 
ING MACHINE CO., Chicago or New York. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific, the only unfailing 
rr removes radically and permanently all annoy- 
s 
Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Price ¢é. 
dies, address Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., 
ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
P.O. Box 1654, New y ork. 
NEW YORK ‘: SHOPPING 
Executed promptly, carefully, and tastefully. Circu- 
lars, with references, sent by addressing 
Mrs. 8. S. x. ELLSWORTH, P.O. Box 28388, 


elastic, seamless, water- 
in the D. 8. or Europe. 
world. Sentontrial. Warranted 5 years. 
ing disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, Chin, 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 








N.Y. City. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL 


Of every description. Also orders for superior Dress- 
making. For neuen address Mrs. VIRGINIA C. 
BREWSTER, 259 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


pass SHOPPING by an American Lad 
Circular and references. Specialty, Laces and W 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 Passage Saulnier. 
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RIDLEYN, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sis., N. 1 
HOLIDAYS. 


THE RAPID APPROACH OF THE CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS AGAIN BRINGS DOLLS, TOYS, AND 
FANCY GOODS INTO DEMAND, AND WHICH 
WE NOW HAVE ON EXHIBITION ON THE 
THIRD FLOOR OF OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 


BUYERS 


FOR CHURCH FAIRS, SUNDAY-SCHOOL FESTI- 
VALS, AND PARENTS CAN MAKE THEIR SE- 
LECTIONS NOW, HAVE THEM STORED WITH 
US, AND DELIVERED WHEN WANTED. 


WINTER NUMBER 
OF OUR 


MAGAZINE 


IS NOW OUT, AND IS LARGELY DEVOTED TO 


ILLUSTRATING TOYS, DOLLS, FANCY ARTI- 
CLES, SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


BY ITS AID OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS CAN 
ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES AS ARE HAD 
BY RESIDENT BUYERS. 

SINGLE COPIES OF MAGAZINE, 15c 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313, to 321 Grand Street; 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST.; 
59, 61, 68, and 65 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


A GENUINE BARGAIN IN 25 PIECES OF 
ARMURE ETOFFE, 51 INCHES WIDE, WAR- 
RANTED PURE SILK AND WOOL, COST $5.50 
TO IMPORT, MARKED DOWN TO $3. THESE 
GOODS ARE VERY DESIRABLE FOR ENTIRE 
SUITS, CLOAKS, AND WRAPS. 

ALSO, A LARGE LOT OF 27-INCH ARMURE 
SICILIENNE, IN FIVE PATTERNS, PURE SILK 
AND WOOL, SAME ON BOTH SIDES, COST $8.85 
TO LAND; REDUCED TO $2 AND $2.50. 

BALANCE OF CANTON AND JAPANESE 
CREPES AT STILL FURTHER REDUCTIONS. 

IN MOURNING SILKS WE HAVE A BEAU- 
TIFUL ASSORTMENT, INCLUDING ARMURES, 
PANAMAS,RADZIMIRS, and DULL-FINISHED 
GROS ROYALS, ALL AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY, Bet. 9th & 10th Sts. ey I si 














| WOVEN BROCHE, : 


J.E. Kaveuran & Co., Le Bouttirirr Bros., James 
MoCrerry & Co., James A. Hearn & Son, Simpson, 
Crawrorp, & Simpson, and all Dry-Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States. 





FINEST. CARDS EVER ISSUED. 


A beautiful BASK 
chal Niel and Jacque anee ~via 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, | lums, 
ries—very natural and from original designs. Full 
size. Mailed on rece ipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents 
the pairin stamps. Mention this paper 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 110 Wooster St, 


Mme. GURNEY & CO. 
REMOVED to18 W. 14th St..N.Y. HOW 
TO MAKE LACE, 50 cents. Honiton and Point 
Lace 1 materials, Arrase” ie, &e. 8 cents for Catalogue. 


$] AW EEK. #12 aday at home , easily made. (¢ Yostly 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
“Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills cared 
me and my sister of nervous headache.”—Miss L. M. 


Chamberlain, East Fairfield, Ohio. 


WERS—Mare- 


N.Y. 


















TRADE MARK 
‘aa4alsloga 


ARCADIA} 


a a BASKET 
Grapes and Cher- | 


At 95c. 


WE OFFER 140 pieces BLACK SILK OTTO- 
MEANS, 24¢ inches wide, all pure silk, regularly 
sold at $1.50. 


At 69c. 


We offer 175 pieces LU PIN°S CELEBRATED 
BLACK CASHMERES, 46-inch, all wool, pure 
French dye ;: regularly sold at $0¢c. 

The high reputation of our Silks and Dress 
Goods departments, for nearly half a century 
is a guarantee that our patrons at a distance will + 
well and faithfully served. 


Le Boutillierjor 23a 
Brothers, | Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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WINTER WRAPS ready made. 


H. 0. F KOCH & SON, 





| Have made a specialty of WINTER CLOAKS and 
DOLMANS of every description, to fit either very 
stout or very slim ladies, or make such garments to | 


order at short notice. 


Their stock is new and desirable in Tailor-made 
WINTER WRAPS for ladies or children, at prices, 


| as usual, lower than any other house. 
| 


6th Ave. & 20th St. 


ER 





DECK 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLEsSS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 
$5 t0 $2 








per day at home. 











equal in appearance to the 
Velvet. 


silk. 





Stout ladies often have trouble to find becoming } 


Samples worth $5 free. 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. 
yet so readily understood, that of these flowers, sprays, etc. 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, L: amp-shades, Satchets, &c. 
25c., 50.,and $1.00 samples sent on receipt of price. 
These ornaments are for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate- 
rials, Fancy Goods, and Stationery Stores. 


PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 


No. 6 West 14th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Catalogue and directions mailed free on application. 


AVCTO 


The glossiness of the pile makes it 


If it were not for the price, no one 
would suspect its not being made of 


S.C. & S. 
Simpson, Crawtord, & Simpson, 


19th St, & 6th Ave., N.Y. 





AT HALF REGULAR PRICES. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


‘= 


5—1 inch wide, 8c.; worth 16c. 

7—1} inch wide, 10c.; worth 19¢c. 
9—1% inch wide, 124c.; worth 24c. 
12.—2% inch wide, 15c.; worth 30c. 


< 


Greatest values ever offered in Pure 
Silk Ribbons. 


SILK MOLESKIN PLUSH 


AT HALF REGULAR PRICES. 


Lot 1—$1.40 per yard; worth $2.50. 
| Lot 2—$1.75 per yard; worth $3.50. 
Lot 3—$2.00 per yard; worth $4.00. 


These goods comprise every color, and 
black, and are the best values ever offered. 





Nore.—Orders by mail carefully filled 
| and satisfaction guaranteed. It will be 


goods, as they are closing out too rapidly 
to allow of such delay, but we have all 
colors now, and guarantee that values are 


as above. 


| SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


19th Street and 6th Avenue, New York. 


eHoenal 
| Consivill le Ks Co 


FABRICS FOR EVENING TOILETS, 


In Silks, Satins, Brocade Velvets, and Plushes. 
Extra quality White Satins and Brocades for 
Wedding Dresses, Plain and Fancy Silk Grena- 
dines, Crépe de Chine, Gauzes, Xe. 
ALSO 

A well-assorted Stock of Plain and Brocade 
Velvets, Silk Ottomans, Cotellés, Failles, 
Royals, &e., 








Armure 
for Street and Carriage Costumes. 





r) ? ? 
Wroadevay AS 1 Ith st. 
d 












Very artistic, and 
, of fine tints and 
Desirable for 











‘Colored Silk Otoman Ribbons: 


WILL SHOW BLACK AND COLORED CHENILI 


impossible to send samples of above | 


oy) 


GREAT SILK SALE. 


10,000 yards of 


RIGH SATIN OTTOMANS 


At $1.09 per yard. 


These goods cost $2 per yard, are all pure 
Silk, of a beautiful, heavy quality, 22 inches 
wide, and are in 36 fashionable shades. It would 


be safe to guarantee these rich Ottomans to wear 
for 5 years. For afternoon and street costumes 
they cannot be equalled. On account of the 
great rush for these goods, purchasers are urged 
to come early in the to avoid the 
crowds. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and i4th St., N. Y. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IMPORTED ESPECIALLY FOR THE WANTS OF 
A REALLY FINE TRADE, BEING OF THE RICH- 
EST DESCRIPTION. FOR THIS SEASON WE 
E 
GIMPS AND FRINGES, FEATHER MARABOUT 
IN THE LEADING SHADES, NOVELTIES FOR 
DRAPING IN COLORED CHENILLE EMBROID- 


morning 


ERY ON NET, BLACK AND WHITE BEADED 
NETS, AND BLACK BEADED GRENADINES. 

BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS AND VEL- 
VET RIBBONS IN ALL THE WIDTHS AND 
SHADES. ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y. 


Wholesale Department Second and Third Floors. 


** Perfect *’ w aists 
are incomparably e 
best in the world. Tucy 
support the cloth 


re4 


directly from th 
shoulders and will bé 
found indispensabl 
for their comfort and 
“ hygenic value to a 
growing child . 
send them by mail for 
trial, subject to return 
and refund of money if 
notsatisfactory 





Prices, postage } 
A.—For children from two to three years 





of fine sateen, corded.... -65¢ 

A.—Long, three to four years.. ose 

| B.—For children from four to six year sve 
C.—For children from six to twelve years, made . 
of heavy sateen, corded Ge 





(We also have this C Waist made to button in 
—_ and lace in back, price 10c. 
-—Fine, for children from si ate Twalee years. 

made of fine sateen,...... $1.00 
».—For children from ten to twelve years, fine_ 

sateen, corded, full bust. . $1.06 
E.—For Misses from twelve to sixteen years, made 
of he avy sateen, corded, buttoned in fro ynt and 
laced at back ‘ 


When ordering send wais t measure 


child 
BEST & COMPANY, 
EVERYTHING FOR CHILDREN’S WEAR, 
60 & 62 WEST 23D ST., N. Y. 


KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. 


NSTRUCTIONS for working the stitches. Diree- 
tions for Dry and Wet Stan 
forated Pattern, and Catalogue 
All for 10 2c. stamps. J. F. 


APPLIQUE PAT ' E R NS 
AND STAMPED GOODS. 
T. B. VERKRUZEN, 4 Walker Street, New York. 


-97¢ 


and. state age of 












ONE -CENT) HANDSOME NEW SET or CARDS. 
STAMPS. 5 A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 
i a week in vour own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hastert & Co Portlan , Maine. 


HARPER'S PERLODICILS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S 


MAGATINE 5c dcccesdsas inne Oe 
HARPER'S WHEELY...... ....20:.0<20500 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR.... 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOP 180 
HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQt 
! rs) 


TARE 
Oue Year (52 Nuin ; 


LIBR 'ARY, 


10 00 





HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Serena N.Y, 





THE ONLY REAL 


SUBSTITUTE 
GENOA SILK VELVET. 





best Silk 


Velveteen. 


Tux Traps Surruiep sy Mitis & Giss, New Yorx. 

















HARPER’S 


BAZAR. 
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FACETLE. Zz PEGs 
In adjourning the Superior Court in Montreal, iff j 
Canada, the other day, Justice Johnson, one of 
the most facetions members of the local bench, 
remarked, with unusual gravity: “ This being the 
Jast case on to-day’s list, and there being no fur- 
ther business before the court, and to-morrow be- 
ing Thanksgiving-day and a public holiday, and 
the crier being fast asleep, I will take it upon my- 
self to adjourn the court until Friday morning at 
10.30 o'clock. It would be uncharitable to awake 
the official, and I do not think my right to exer- 
cise his function will be disputed.” The judge 
thereupon vacated the bench, and the lawyers, 
clerks, and witnesses left the recumbent and un- 
conscions crier sole occupant of the court, amid 
much merriment in the corridors, 
eres See ee te 

An overrefined gentleman, looking up at a par- 
tially finished building, politely asked, ‘* Ave those 
pillows to remain where they now are?” 


LABOR-SAVING. 

Abe, aged four, wanted his mother to let him 
make a lunch-bag for himself. She gave him the 
material, aud when it was finished 
found he had left several small holes in the bot- 
tom of the bag. When asked the reason of this, 
Abe replied: “It’s to let the crumbs froo. It’s 
such a bovver to turn the bag inside out every 
time, and bow they will tumble out themselves.’ 

onheeemiipionients 

Ole Bull made his first advent in America on or 
near Evacuation-day, and was naturally curious to 
know the reason for snch a display of flags and 
military. When told, he exclaimed, with ready 


necessary 





\ 





™ t 
it 


histO: 


K ; 


Re 
N 











wit and broken English: 


“Tis but little dot you vin 
Old Bull go out, Ole Bull come in.” 


VONDERWINKEN, THE 
OF CRYING, 


ARTIST, HAVING 
FINALLY 


AN ORDER 
















































































THE CHANGE IN TIME. 


OLD Sor 
FATHER 


*“THULLo, Dupe!” 


/ime, “ YOU NEEDN'T LAUGH, SOL, THEY LL BE CHANGING YOU NEXT.” 


A HAPPY THOUGHT OCCURS TO HIM, 
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“ YAWL COME OUT'N DAT STACK 
RISTERCRACKIT WHITE FOLKS, 


NEX’ THING YOULL BE WANTIN’ TO HAB HAY-FEVAH LIKE DE 
DON’ YO’ GO AN’ PUT NONE OF IT IN YO’ MOUF,” 


An old-time clergyman of Eastern Connecticut, com- 
mouly known as * Priest W——e,” was a very shrewd 
man ana quick at repartee. Once when on an ex- 
change he was annoyed to find the room so dark, and 
beckoning to a person sitting near the pulpit, he asked 
him to open the blinds and let in more light. 

“ We expect light from you,” said the gentleman. 

* But | must get it from heaven first,” was the quick 
rejoinder. 

As two men were riding together in Northfield, 
Maine, one said to the other: “* That neighbor of yours, 
Smith, bas made a success in the lumbering business, 
even if he can not read or write.” 

* Yes,” he replied ; Smith is a smart, thin-skulled, 
enterprisin’ sort o’ feller, but it’s a misfortin’ he hain’t 


no eddycashun.” 
) aS gh cae 


“What physician have you had 2” said a pastor to | 


one of his sick parishioners, who was not quite 
“abreast of the age” in the use of scientific terms. 

*“ Wa’al,” he answered, “‘ as my old doctor that I set 
so much by wasn’t ter home, they telescoped up to Dr. 
Smithicus to come.” 

In a certain town on the Hudson there recently lived 
a very pious but illiterate brother, who assumed to 
take charge of religious meetings. One evening as he 
was conducting a prayer-meeting in a private house, at 
which only two brethren were present, he said, after 
they had spoken, ‘* We should be glad now to hear 
from the female sisters.” 
charge of a meeting in a church vestry preparatory to 
a larger service in the audience-room above, he said, 
in closing, “We will now adjourn to the upper 


sanctuary.” 
f > 


| 


At another time, having | 


“What are they going to do with the old church?” | 


one inquired of his neighbor, as they stood looking at 
the new church. 

“T don't know,” said he, “ but I hear they are going 
to make it over into a degraded school.” 








TO PAINT A CHERUB, TAKES HIS OWN BABY FOR A MODEL, BUT 1S INTERRUPTED BY ITS FREQUENT SPELLS 
He TIES A SUGAR BAG ON THE END OF THE MAUL-STICK, AND LO! COMPLETE SUCCESS! 


TEN CENTS AND A MORAL. 
Here is a silver dime, my son; 
Looks hike lead, it is blackened 80; 
Not a bit like the shining one 
I dropped in my pocket a week ago. 
Dingy? Yes. Don’t you think it strange 
It should lose its sheen in so short a time? 
Would you like to know how came this change 
For the worse to a brand-new silver dime? 


The cause is simple and easily told, 
But lay it to heart, O son of mine! 
See if it does not a moral hold ’ 
For a bright brave boy with a wish to siine, 
I draw from my pocket a copper cent 
See, there is the secret: the silver dime, 
Dropped in this pocket by accident, 
Has rubbed against copper all this time. 


And the cent is never a whit more white 
Nor improved at all by its company, 
While the silver dime comes out Jess bright, 
And its value is questioned, as you see. 
Now the moral for boys is very clear. 
You see it, my son? Well, lay it to heart; 
And see, I drop the silver here, 
And the copper there; let them be apart. 


TUE BOY'S SOLILOQUY. 


Oh yes, the moral is clear as day, 
Bunt I thonght I was going to get that dime: 
He gives me the moral—that’s dad’s way— 
And pockets the money every time. 


sinnseslalipinliabiatan 
“Won't you come down to our house and talk with 
Mrs. W——n? she is making lots of trouble in the 
family.” 
“1 am surprised,” rejoined the pastor, ‘for I had 


| supposed she was a good Christian, 


* Oh,” said he, “so far as religion is concerned, she 
is all right, for she reads the Bible and prays an hour 
every morning.” 
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HE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 











